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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1849. 


FOURPENGE 





Sor the venience » of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, 
Yor the wre Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. 4 2 he 
leher Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 28. the year. 


To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edit 
BavuDRry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, “ Wellington-street North, Strand, P — 


London. For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S cov RT, CHANCERY LANE, 





\TATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 
S The office of ASSISTANT-SECRETARY, salary 100/. a ph 
being vacant, Candidates to send their applications, with testi- 
nonials, stating age and qualifications, to the Honorary Secretary, 
13, St. James's-square, on or before Saturday, the 14th of July. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
ECTURES ON HORTICULTURE. 


TUESDAY. July 3, at Three p.w.—* The FLOWER and FRUIT 

PLAN “the oo which most contribute to their 
on or imperfecti 

res can be admitted to the Meeting Room except Honorary 
bers and Fellows of the Society, their wives or sisters, and 

yisitors specially introduced by them ; or the Foreign and Corre- 

ponding Members of the Society. 

2, Rege nt-street, June 25, 1549. 


~ 
TJORT ICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—HIS ACE THE DUKE OF DEVONS 
dent of the He »rticultural Society, has kindly directed — 
of Chiswick House to be opened for the reception of the v 
the Society's Gardens at the next Exhibition, on NESDAY, 
ee ieh July. Tickets are issued to the orders of Fellows of the 
Society only, at this Office, price 5s., or at the Garden in the after- 
noon of the 1ith of July at 7s. . each, but then also only to orders 
med by Fellows of the Society But respectable strangers, or resi- 
dats in the country, who stor bey their addresses in writing to 
the Vice-Secretary, 21, Regent-strect,on or before MONDAY, the Sth 
¢Jey, may obtain j from That Officer an authority to procure tickets 
mts occasion, No official orders for tickets will be issued after that 








1B No Tickets will be issued in Regent-street on the day of 
Exhibition. aes 


7 Ww 
OYAL BO TAN IC | SOCIET Y of LON DON. 
—The PRESIDENT and COUNCIL hereby GIVE NUTICE 

tthe FELLOWS and MEMBERS, that it i a ded to hold a 
tONVERS! AZIONE in the Gardens of the Soc and request 
the favour of their attendance. The Meeting = take place on 
Yonday, July 9th, between Three and Six o'clock. 

Persons desirous of exhibiting remarkable Plants, or other objects 
dinterest to the Botanist, may forward them addressed to the 
Secretary, at the Offices of the Society in the Gardens, Regent's 
Park. The Committee will also gladly receive the names of Scien- 
tte Friends, to whom it may be thought desirable to send cards 
of invitation 

Regent's P: Park, June 11. 


‘ NYT ‘IETv 
RY AL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
ENGLAND.—NORWICH, 1849, 
PROGRAMME. 

THURSDAY, July 12.—Last day of receiving Implements, Seeds, 
te,, to be exhibited in the implement Yard, and arranged by the 
Stewards a the aJaleee inspection. 

TUESDAY. tock received in the Show Yard from 8 in the 
maring till its in the afternoon. 

WEDNESDAY, 18.—The Implement Yard open to the. public 
from 8 in the morning till 6 in the evening ; admission 2s. Gd. 

The Judges to inspect the Stock and award the Prizes. 

In the evening, after all the Judges have delivered in their 
awards, the public to be admitted into the Cattle opty on the 
payment of 11. each person, at the Special Entrance ; Members 
a Council and Governors being admitted by Tickets, to be pur- 
as ri the Finance Department of the Society, in the Guild- 
hall. — Notice will be posted up over such entrance when the 
Jaze! A completed their awards. 

At 12 o’clock at noon, the Rev. Edwin Sidney, M.A., to deliver 
aLecture in the County Couri, ‘On the Parasitic Fungi of the 
British Farm ;° and at 4 o' ‘clock in the afternoon, Prof. Simonds, 
ofthe Royal Veterinary College, London, to deliver a Lecture in 
the same place, ‘On the Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseases of 
the Organs of Respiration of Domesticated Animals, with par- 
ticular reference to Pleuro-Pneumonia in the Ox.’ Members 
and their friends admitted to these lectures by free tickets, to be 
ébtained of the Secretary, at the Guildhall. Doors open half an 
hour previously to each lecture. 

At 6o’clock the Council Dinner in St. Andrew's Hall, at which 
vill be read the Judges’ award of Prizes, with the exception of 
the awards of Licey & og Horses, which will not be announced 
until the folowing day, 

THURSDAY, 19.—The Cattle and Implement Yard open to the 
_ from. 6 o'clock in the morning till 2 in the aaa ad- 

; and from 2 till 6 in the evening, a 

“the Great Dinner of the "Ted in St. pr tt. : Hall, at 4 

clock ; doors open at half-past 3. 

TRIDAY, 20.—General Meeting of the Members in the Guildhall, 
#410 o'clock in the forenoon. 





OF 


The Cattle and Implement Show Yards are situate on the Old 
—\ ield, - oes one mile south-west of Norwich, on the Ipswich 
pike roa 


President—The EARL of CHICHESTER. 


ere nde rtments. 

r. Kinper, Mr. Hupsoyx, Mr. 
os OK ES 

Mr. Tuomrsoy, Col. CHALLONER, 
Hon. Capt, Duptey Petuam, 

Col. AUSTEN. 

Mr. Henry Wixson, 


Iuplements .. 
re . 
n to Show 


tact asd Pavilion Dinners .. 
ral Arrangement of Show.. 


. Mr. Raymonp Barker, 

Hon. RKopert Henry Cuive, M.P. 
Mr. Branpretas Gipps, 

By Order of the Council, 


london, June 5, 1819, JAMES HUDSON, Secretary. 


#s* By the Regulations of the Society, all persons admitted into 
th he Show Yards, or other places in the temporary occupation of 
= during the Meeting, shall my subject to the Rules, 
and Regulations of the Council. 

i. mn Sale of Tickets for the Great Dinner, to Members of the 
- ety, at the Guildhall, from 12 to 4 o'clock, on W atncotar, the 
tly July, and from 8 to 11 o'clock on Thursday, the 19th of 
¥; and to Members or their friends, from 12 to 3 on the Tater 
ile foes (including a Pint of Wine) 10s. each. The sale of 
Tickets, at 2s. 6d. each, for Wednesda _ Evening. Toa 

of Council and Governors, at the Te 

4%, the 18th of July, between the hours of 12 and 


A RCHITECTU BAL. PUBLICATION 


The SECOND PART of the Publications for the Year 1848-9 
is NOW ISSUED. The Third Part, consisting of Letter-press, 
will be ready about the end of July, and after its delivery the 
Committee cannot guarantee these publications to subscribers of 
future years. 

Subscriptions (of One Guinea paid in advance) for the year 
ending 30th of April, 1850, will ay tne oy by the Honorary 
Treasurer, Tuomas L. Dowatpsox. went : Local Honorary 
Secretaries ; or t ATT PAPWO RTH, 


yy 
10, Caroline-street, tenn Hon. Sec. 
y 23, 1849. 





LIVERPOOL ACADEMY, 1849. 

(THE EXHIBITION of the LIVERPOOL 
ACADEMY WILL OPEN early in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
Works of Art intended for exhibition will be received, subject to 
the regulations of the Academy's Circular, by Mr. Green, 14, 
Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, until the lith of August; and 
at the Academy’s Rooms, Old Post Office- -place, Liverpool, “from 
the 15th till the 2oth of August. 


a JAMES BUCHANAN, Secretary. 
] JANN ,EKER’S 
(late Mawe), 





ARIADNE.—Mr. TENNANT 
No. 149, 


number of beautiful ornaments for the drawing- room, library, 
and dining-room, consisting of vases, figures, groups, candlesticks, 
obelisks, inlai tables aper- weights, watchstands, &c., in Italian 
alabaster, bronze, mar =F 

also added considerably to his collection of minerals, fossils, and 
recent shells. 


I IGH SCHOOL, in connexion with the 
LIVERPOOL MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, 
WANTED A HEAD MASTER. 
A GENTLEMAN is wanted to undertake the entire superin- 
tenden 
the L esceee Mechanics’ Institution. 

The School is designed for a Seminary in which Youths may be 
adequately prepared either for entering upon University studies, 
or for engaging in the ordinary business of life, and the education 
given is therefore of the most liberal and comprehensive character. 

The Head Master must be athorough classical scholar, with such 





a knowledge of other branches of instruction, and of the business | 


of education generally, as will enable him to direct efficiently the 
whole course of study pursued i in the School, and to select qualified 
persons to act under him as teachers. 

The emoluments will depend altogether =e the success of the 
School. The fees at present received would yield to the Head 
Master an income of from 3501. tu 40vl. per annum, but this amount 
may probably soon be more than doubled. 

Applications must be lodged on or before the 20th of July. The 
appointment is intended to be made on or before the ist of August, 
and the gentleman elected will be required to enter on his duties 
on Ist of October. 

further particulars will be given by the Secretary, to whom all 
communications on the subject may be quer ssed. 
ICHOL, Secretary. 

Mount-street, 19th June, 1849. 


SE SRVANTS’ PROV IDEN r and BENEVO- 
ENT SOCIET 

Patronesses—Their M AJESTIES the QUEEN and the QUEEN 
DOW AGER, 

Patron— it tt. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

President—The BISHOP of LONDON, 

Treasucers—THOMAS CLAKKE, Esq., Ordnance Office, Pall 
Mall, and HARRY CHESTER, Esq. gate. 

Its objects are ist. That Servants should secure for themselves 
a certain provision in old age on Government Security ; for their 
Children a sum of money at 14 or 21 years of age; and for their 
own burial a sum payable at death. 

2nd. That a Home for Female Servants out of Place, whereby 
numbers of women may be saved from ruin, and also a Model 
Lodging House for Male Servants not Sleeping at their Masters’ 
Houses, or out of place, should be established and maintained. 

3rd. That a separate Registry for Female and Male Servants be 
attached to the Home and Lodging House. 

For the accomplishment of these objects, which are equally 
important to masters and servants, donations and eabecriptions 
are earnestly solicited and will be received by the TRE aay RERS— by 
Messrs. Hoare, Fleet-street-—Messrs. Barctay & Co., Lombar 
street—Messrs. Horxinson & Co., Regent-street, ‘and by the 
Secnstary. to whom all communications should be "addressed. 

Office, 4, Cork-street, GEORGE GRANT, Secretary. 
Bond- street. 


T° AU THORS.— Contributions of a humorous, 

imaginative, or sketchy character are invited for a new 
monthly periodical. MSS. forwarded for perusal will be returned 
if not accepted; but it is particularly desired that the terms of 
remuneration per sheet (double crown 24mo.) will y the 











Strand, London, has just received | 
several small COPIES of this favourite STAT UE, together with a | 


e, Derbyshire spar, &c.—Mr. Tennant has | 


e and management of the High School, in connexion with | 
| factorily on the plan laid down in a little work recently published. 


| which is sent gratis and post free to orders enclosing two stamps, 


J SION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 38, Old 

‘oad-street.—On the Ist of July this Bank will commence 

onan "LETTE ERS of CREDIT and BILLS at thirty days” 

sight on Adelaide, South Australia, at a charge of 2 per cent., as on 

its other branches at Sy dney, Bathurst, Melbourne, Geelong, Port- 
land, Hobart Town, Launceston, Wellington, and Auck] jong. 

By order of ar | — 
London, June 25, 1849. AMUE L JACKSON, Sec. 


n ‘Ho E EDINBU RGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXI., will be published early in July.—Apv -_ 
TISEME NTS and Bitu.s intended for insertion are requested to be 
forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 
szondon: Longman & Co, 39, Paternoster- -row. 


(CATAL LOGUER of LIBRARIES.—Henry S. 

AYNES, having been many years engaged as such, and 
furnished with high testimonials, desires hereby to recommend 
himself to the notice of Gentlemen and the Trade for occasional 
employment in | town or country.—40, St. John- “square, Clerkenwell 


Just published, Gratis, and sent post free, 
SUPPLEMENTAL SHEET to DANIELL’S 
BOOK-BUYER’S ANNUAL for 1849; being a Catalogue of 
Miscellaneous Second-hand Books, in good condition, on Sale at 
very low prices, by Epwarp Danie i, 53, Mortimer-street, Caven- 
“— -square. 
A few Copies of the ANNUAL CATALOGUE remain, and may 
be had gratis on Se or sent into the country on the receipt 
of six penny postage stam 


(\UNDALL’S CATALOGUES of WORKS of 
/ ART.—Part L., Statuettes—Part IL, Articles of Use—will 
be sent on the receipt of two postage stamps for each. The Lotus 
Butter-Cooler (just received), 4s. 6d. each. Cream Jug to match, 
ls. 6d. Sugar Basin, 3: 
Joseru Cuxpat In 21, Old Bond-street. 
Public 1. ibrary, Conduit-street._ 
READING and BOOK SOCIETIES are now 
formed in all parts of the Country, peat progressing satis- 
Hi 


> 








entitled, * Hints for the Formation of Reading and Book Societies, 


addressed, Messrs. Saunpers & OTLey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


TEW and STANDARD BOOKS— 
T. BOSWORTH invites attention to his extensive Stock. 
comprising all the New Publications and the principal Standard 
Works, both bound and unbound ; Holy Bibles, Prayer Books, and 
Church Services, in every description of plain and elegant binding; 
Illustrated and other Works suitable for Presents, in pret variety ; 
and a large Collection of Children’s Books. Book Clubs and Public 
Institutions supplied on liberal terms. T. Bosworrn, 215, Regent- 
street, (tive doors above Conduit-street.) 


YERMAN NEWSPAPERS. —WILLIAMS & 
NORGATF’S LIST of GERMAN NEWSPAPERS and 
PERIODICALS, may be had by post for one stamp. Subscription 
for six months to— 
KOLNISCHE ZEITUNG £1 6 0 
DEUTSCHE ZEITUNG on oe lh 0 
ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG - 2 2 0 
Postage 4d. per Number. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Cov vent- “garden. 
POEMS ad Ba cae  caaneens 
1 post Svo. 
EVELATIONS. of LIFE, | other POEMS. 
Also, 
Catiline: an Historical Tragedy. 
A Record of the Pyramids. 
The Deluge: a Dramatic Poem. 
The Drama of a Life. 
Italy. Second and Revised Edition. 
Poems from the Old Testament. Second Edit. 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
ICKTON’S LINEAL DRAWING and 


MENSU RATION is now ready, price 2s. 6d. illustrated with 
numerous Engravings, and containing a Sketch of the Course p=. 
oot = the Model Schools of the British and Foreign School 








I 





e ‘A r fear, simple, and able publication.”— Mor ning Advertiser. 
“ We heartily recommend this little hand-book.” 
Plymouth Journal. 
“A perfect treatise.”—Jersey 
Simpkin, Marshall “Cc Co 0. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





same.— Address (post paid) to M. & Co. 31, Nicholas-lane, c ity. 


YARTNERSHIP WANTED.—£1,500 will be 
given bya Gentleman, properly qualified, for a PARTNER- 
SHIP with a SURGEON, a General Practitioner, in the West 
End of London —For further particulars, address (post paid) to 
A. B., 14, Piccadilly. 








CARD.—WOOD and STONE CARVING 
COMPANY, for Church Decorations, Altar and Library 
Fittings, Hall, Dining- room, and other Furniture. 
Show Rooms, 5, Arabella-roaa, Pimlico. 
MANUFACTORY, 
TH AMES Bi AN K DEPOSITORY, RAN ELAGH-ROAD. 


To AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—Esti. 

mates for Printing Book Work, with specimens of style, and 
references as to punctuality and care in the production, will be 
mon ae of cost on application to Baity & Jones, Printers, Ciren- 
ces' 

Post 8vo. Novels, small pica type, 500 edition, * 358. per sheet, 
including paper, or 22s. per sheet exclusive of pape’ 

Terms, bill at three months on delivery of the work. 


. EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvOTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, 
*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, eae 











Fan 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited alee! at Sr Auction. 





Now on View at Hering and Remington's, Publishers, 137, Regent- 
street, a finished Proof of 


OVERBECK’S 
RELIG ION GLonrn ED BY THE FINE 
From the Original Picture in ‘ee » Breda!’ 's Museum at Frankfort. 
slaborately engraved by Prof. AMSLER. 
Size, 27 inches aw 30 hig e 


OVERBECK’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS to the GOSPELS, 
After Forty Original scence beautifully engraved in Line. 


OVERBECK'’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS to the LIFE of CHRIST. 
12 Engravings. 


OVERBECK’S 
FOUR EVANGELISTS. 
4 Engravirgs. 
A Variety of Lithographs opt Tice Engravings after the same 
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QNLARGEMENT of the COUNTY FRAN- | 5 
CHISE by RAILWAY PROPERTY. 


REVIEW of the POSITION of RAILWAYS on the ISSUE 
of the HALF-YEAR’S WORKING. 

STATE of Mr. HUDSON’S ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. GORDON’S PAST and PRESENT VIEWS of RAIL- 
WAYS. 

LORD BRUUGHAM—and NO RETURNS. 

The SISE-LANE SCANDAL, 


The above subjects form part of the contents of This Day’s 


Railay Chronicle 


JOINT-STOCK COMP ANIES’ JOURNAL, 


Which comprises besides all the Railway and Joint-Stock News of 


Cy May be had of all Newsmen. 





Now ready, in small 5vo. Mg is, td., forming a handsome “present 
‘ora Young Lady, 
JHE A Series of Tales. 


MAIDEN my N’ LS 
THE BIRTHDAY. "By ‘the Author of ‘ Gideon,” 


* Josiah,’ &c. 3rd edition. Price 3s. 6d. 
London: J. M: asters, Aldersgate-street, and 78, New Bond street. 





Sales dp Auction. 


The Library of the late Rev. I. F. LYTE. 


Sout HGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 22, Fleet-street, London, on 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, July 4th, and_sixteen following 
Evenings, at 6 precise ly (Saturd ay and Sunday Evenings excepted), 
the extensive and very valuable LIBRARY of the late Rev. H. F. 
LYTE, with the Additions made since his death by the late J.W. M. 
Lyte, Esc ; comprising Books of uncommon rarity and interest in 
various dep artments of Literature; including a rich collection of 
the Holy Scriptures, Versions thereof, and Commentaries there- 
upon ; the best Editions of the Greek and Latin Fathers of the 
Church, the Writings of the Reformers, from Wickliff and Huss, 
to Luther and his Successors in all countries; Roman Catholic 
Authors against the Reformers and the Reformation, Controversies 
concerning Ceremonies and Church Discipline during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Works of the Puritans and of the Nonjurors, 
a large C ollection of English, Irish, and Scotch Authors published 
abroad ; Books printed in the XVth ¢ entury, and English Books 
in Black Letter, Old Poetry aud Romances, Ancient Volumes in 
Manuscript, and a great number of Articles of Bibliographical 
curiosity. 

To be viewed on Monday and Tuesday previous, and Catalogues 














had of Mr. Slatter, Oxford ; Mr. Deighton, Cambridge ; Mr. Lang 
Sridee, meminghen 5 Mr. W. Palmer, Liverpool ; Mr. Holden, 
ake, Brist ol; Mr. Bellerbey, York Messrs. 


: eral ;: 
sry & Smith, Edinburgh ; and at the 


place of Sale. 


Dublin ; Mr. Stillie, 





An Interesting Assemblage of Ornamental Property, part 
Srom the Collection of M. BOY ARD, of Rouen. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce for 
SALE by AUCTION, at his Great Room, : or street, 
Covent-garden, on TUESI AY, July 3rd, at f- 1 o'clock, a 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of ORN AMEN ‘TAL ITEMS, 
) ey y- polished specimens of Lapis, Malachite, Agates, Crystal, 
two splendid specimens of carved Jade, captured during the 

oy Chinese war; Carvings in Ivory, Antique Bronzes, Chasings, 
— -mounted Sticks, Enamels, Dresden Figures and Ornaments, 
ictures by Boucher and other F renee Artists, Mantel Clock, Can- 


delabra, Indian Silks, Gongs, &.—May be viewed the day prior 
and morning of Sale, and Catalomues bad. 


Choice Modern Engravings. 
WV ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auc- 
emeers. of Finn Troperty and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL Oy, ON, at their House, 3, Wel- 
ington-street, Semel. on WE DAE: SD AY, July 4, at 1 precisely, 
the select COLLECTION of ENGLISH and FOREIGN ENGRA-: 
VINGs, chiefly of the Modern Schools, the property of a Gentle- 


man leaving England. The Collection comprises Proofs in the 
choicest states of the beautiful productions of 





nderloni pamogers Morghen Strange 
Burnet ‘delinck Perfetti Tose og 
Cousins For ster Raimbach Wil 


Works of Wilkie, Landseer, &c. 
To be viewed two Days previous to the Sale. 


Beautiful Drawir ings by D. Maciise » Sine Original Por trait ¢ of 
Sir Walter Scott, Prize Cartoons, §e. 


ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 
of the Fine Arts, wil 


Auctioneers ot Literary Pro reports and Works [Illustrative 
Wellington-street, Strand on i 


SELL ON, at their House, 3, 
URSDAY. July 5, at 1 precisely, 
The very Beautiful Original DRAWINGS inade expressly by D 
Maclise, R.A., for the Illustrated Edition of Moore’s Irish Melo- 
dies, lately publishe d Ld Messrs. Longman & Co. ; also the Original 
prewines by D. Maclise, R.A., and G. Jones, R.A., executed for 
the Editions of the Poetical Works of Thomas Moore and James 
Montgomery ; together with the Original Reduced ‘Drawin ags of 
the Prize Cartoons, by Armitage, Bell, Br ridges, Cope, Frost, Hors- 
ley, Selous, Severn, ownsend, Watts, 
To be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


Original Drawings, including some Beautiful Examples by 
Turner and Stanfield. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 

tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTIO d 
lington-street, Strand, on FRID/ 9 
o'clock precisely, a COLLEC TION of ORIGINAL DRAWI INGS, 
in Water Colour and Sepia, illustrative of the Picturesque Seoneny, 
of India, China, Syria, the Holy Land, Constantinople, also of 
different’ parts of England, by eminent artists, nes some 
beautiful Drawings by J. M. Turner and C. Stanfield, R. also 
a few Cabinet Pictures, Portraits, &c.—To be viewed 1) days 
prior, and Catalogues ha 
A Selection of choice Greek and Koman Coins and Antiquities 

consigned from Paris by Monsieur Rollin. 

MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auc- 

tioneers of Literary Pro erty and Works iNustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Louse, Wellington- 
street, Strand, on at July 16, and six following days, a fine 
Collection of GREEK and ROMAN COINS, Miscellaneous 
Sesquities, obtained from t the most celebrated foreign collections 
sold during the last 50 years, and detached from the large stock of 
the well- ory dealer, Mons. Rollin. Ofthis collection it may 
stated t the Greek — series is unrivalled, as it contains 

Varieties, 500 caties, aud 70 kings. 

















BOHN'S ANTIQUAE ARIAN LIBRARY FOR JULY, PRICE 5s. | 
] OGER OF WENDOVER’S CHRONICLE Uy 


called Tue Firowers or History (formerly ascribed to 
Matthew Paris); comprising the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons, to a.p, 1235. Translated by ir. Giles. Vol. 2, 
which completes the work. 

The former volumes are, Brand’s Antic quities— Early Travels in 
Palestine—Chronicles of the Crusaders—Ellis’s Early English 
Romances—Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle— Mallett’s Northern Antiquities— William of Malmes- 
bury’s Chronicle of the Kings of England—Six old English 
Carenicles, 





enry G. Bohn, York street, Cov ent-garden, 
BOHN’S EXTRA VOLUME FOR JULY. PRICE 3s. 6d, 
YABELAIS’ WORKS, translated by Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, Motteux, and others, complete in 2 volumes, with 
additional Netes. Vol. 2, with Portrait of sir Thomas Urquhart. 
Henry G. Bobn, York- street, Coven t-garden. 
THE ANEROID BAROMETER. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d. - 
FEW REMARKS upon the CONSTRUC- 
TION and PRINCIPLES of ae TION of the ANEROID 
BAROMETER, a newly-invented portable Instrument. With 
Observations mpon, and Use of, the arecnsier 3 Defence of the 


caries “| an Tu 
CHAE S :F RODSHA} M, F.R.A.S., Assoc. I.C.E, 
cr 


, Bookseller, 7 , Siren 










tL. 





ist publishec 
(TREATISE on BAROMETERS; an Explana- 


tory Pamphlet on the Aneroid, a newly ‘invented portable 
barometer ; with a short historical notice « 
their construction aud use; accompanied by 
curate Table for determin ing the me eearemae “nt 
trated with Woodcuts. By EDW govee J.DEN'T 
.; or forwarded post free on rec t 
33, Cockspur-street ; 82, Strand ; and 34 
Tower Area). The price of the Aneroic 
pamphlet. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS 
REY. DR. TOWNSEND. 


In 8vo. price 128, 
on MISCELLANEOUS SUB 
8S, with TWO CHARGES, delivered in the years 1837 
of Northallerton. 
G EVURGE TOWNSEND, D.D. 


n barometers in general, 
a full, clear, and ac- 
of heights ; 
. F.RA.S. 
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BY THE 


~ERMONS 
JE 
and 1833, in the Church « 
By the Rev. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, anc aterloo-place ; 
/f whom may be had, by the same Autho or, 
1. Ecclesiastical and Civil History from the Ascen- 
sion, to the Death of Wycliffe. 2 vols, Svo, 1. 128. 
2. Scriptural Communion with God. The Sixth 
Part connplting the Second Volume and the Pentateuch, is in 


MR. BENTLEY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
NEW TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 

In royal 8vo, with Maps and Plates neatly bound, price 17, 18. 
NARRATIVE OF THE EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION TO THE 
DEAD SEA AND THE RIVER 


JORDAN, 


Undertaken by order of the United States Government in 1848, 


By Capt. Lynen, U.S.N., 


Commander of the Expedition. 








Il. 
THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ HOCHELAGA,’ 
With Portraits, in 2 vols, 8vo. 28s. bound, 
THE CONQUEST OF 
CANADA. 


By the Autor of ‘ HocHELAGA.” 


Ill. 
COMPANION TO WHITESIDF's ‘ITALY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY.’ 

In post 8vo. price 12s. bound, 
VICISSITUDES OF THE 
ETERNAL CITY. 

By James Wuitesipe, Esq. Q.C. A.M. M.R.LA., 
Author of * Italy in the Nineteenth Century.’ 

Iv. 

UNIFORM WITH MR. PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL 
WORKS. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. price 288. bound, 

THE LIBERTY OF ROME. 
A HISTORY. 

With an Account of * 
THE LIBERTY OF ANCIENT NATIONS. 


By SamvEt Extor, Esq. 


fn a neat volume, on price 108. 6d, 
SCENES WHERE THE 
TEMPTER HAS TRIUMPHED. 


By the Aurnor of ‘ Taz Gao. CHAPLAIN.’ 





Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





—— = — Se 
MARIA EDGEWORTH.— The ART 
A JOURNAL for Jury will contain MEMOIRS of MAR 
EDGEWORTH, by Mrs.8.C. HALL. With Engraving £8 of B Mt 
worthstown, and Library at Edgeworthstown. 7. dg 
G teorge Vv irtue & Co. 25, Ps aternoster-row, 





Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, 
NONFESSIONS of a HYPOC HONDRIAC, 
/ Or, the ADVENTU RES Bet. a HYP in SEARCH Fi 


HEALT 
*A most amusing a in which the pa 
Author are shown in every incident he relate ten the 
sterling, and most readers will applaud the way in whine 
writer lashes the whole race of medical quacks.”— Morning H, the 
Saunders & Otle y, P Publishers, ( onduit- “street, we 


~ UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY AND AND 
PRINCE ALBERT, 
ust published, price 78. edited by * Frank Fairlegh” 












QE v EN TALES BY SEVEN AUTHORS, 
Containing original Tales, by G. P. R. James, Esq; M 

F. Tupper, E : Mrs. S.C. Hall ithe 

e Maiden ‘Aunt; the Author of * Frank Pet 





ady for whose benefit it is published. 
eorge Hoby (Rice’s Library), 123, Mount-street, Berkeley- square, 


MR, mes + 3 ZOOLOGICAL PUBLICATIOns, 
n 12mo, cloth, price 6g, 
N INTRODU CTION to ZOOLOGY. 
L for the Use of Schools. By ROBERT PATTERSON, Vice 
President of the Natural History and Philosophical Society of f 
Belfast. 





In Ss" 12mo. cloth, price 3s, 
FIRST STEPS to ZOOLOGY: intended 
erve as a preparation to juvenile readers entering on the st 
the Animal Kingdom, vin o study 


TWO SHEETS, exhibiting a Tabular View o 
the Classification adopted in the preceding g Works. 
Sh NVERTEBRATE “ANIMALS 
2, VERT EBRATE ANIMALS. 
*rice 1s. cach, 
Simms & = Sane, 13, Paternoster-row, London ; and Donegall. 


street, Be lfas 
NA TIONAL EVILS and PRACTICAL 
REMEDIES; with the Plan of a MODEL TOWN, to in. 
clude all the most recent improvements in architecture, drainage 
ventilation, and arrangement of wore avenues, squares, and 
public building aud excluding all the mest disegreeable and 
degrading associations of existing towns ; illustrated by engravi 
of a ground plan and perspective view of the proposed town; and 
accompanied by an examination of some of the most important 
moral and political problems of the day 
By JAMES SILK BUC KINGHA AM. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. of 500 pages, bound in elcth, and lettered, price Me 

Published by Peter Jackson (late Fisher & Co.), London ; and ty 
be had of all Booksellers. 


( BSERVATIONS on C HOLERA 

ASIATICA: its Symptoms, Mode of Treatment, and Pre 
wait With an Apps ndix. Selected and abridged by RICHARD 
PHILLIPS JONES, M.D. Member of the Royal Medical ov 
of ret urgh, of the Royal College of Surgeons i == 
Honorary Physi cian to the Denbighshire General Dispensary and 
Asylum for the Recovery of Health, and one of the P Dysicl Ans Wo 
the Chester General Infirmary. 
“ Retinimus Gelido j jam in <i sanguis 

Febre calet solo.”—Jewenal, Sut. 
Second Edition 

Hamilton, Adams & Co. London ; Edward Ducker, Eastgate} 


row, Chester. 


BERTHOLD AUERBACH'’S NEW WORK. 
THE REVOLUTION IN VIENNA. 


Now ready, price 3a, 6d. 4 

ARRATIVE of EVENTS in VIENNA 

from Latour to W indisch itz a a tember to November, 
1848), By BERTHOLD AUE RBACE Translated by JOBS 
EDWARD TAYLOR. With an 47 Be giving a Review « 
the Causes which led to the Revolution, and an Appendix, co 
taining particulars relative to the Hungarians. 
David Bogue, Fleet-strect. 


MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NEW WORK. 
This day, with a Rostralt of the a. ont s Lilustrations by 
hn Leech, Part I. 

TRUGGLES and ADV EN’ TU RES of CHRI 
tO TOPHER TADPOLE at HOME and ABROAD, 
ALBERT SMITH, Author of * The Pottleton Legacy,’ &. (Tob 
completed in Tw elve Numbers.)— Also, 

ACT for the BETTER REGULATION 0 
COURTSHIP and MATRIMONY: forming No. 3 of ‘TheS 
Parliament.’ fo illustrated by Henning, price 3d. 

ogue. Fleet-street ; and sold everywhere. 

NEW AND RECENT WORKS, 
Published b- John a _ Strand. 
day is publish eo - 

OPULAR. CHRISTIAN 1’ r Y: its TRANS! 
TION STATE and PROBABLE DEV EL OPEMENT. 3 
FREDERICK J. FOXTON, A.B., formerly of Pembroke Col 
Oxford, and Perpetual Curate o ke Prior and Docklow, 8 





To be published in the first week o ‘of July, 
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fordshire. Post 8vo. cloth. Price 68, 
N A Iso, - 
The NEMESIS of FAITH. 2ndeditio 
FROUDE, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, 


A. 
W ithe Preface by the “Author. Post svo. cloth, 68. 





The LIFE of JEAN. “PAUL F. RICHTES 
2nd edition. Compiled from various Sources; vogee EB with bi 
Autobiography. ranslated from the German by at 
1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, with Portrait of Jean Paul, Price 7& 

Just published, 

The SOUL: HER SORROWS and E 
ASP oo ag og Rar Essay towarda i’ Natural Hider a 
Soul basis of Theology FRANCIS J 
NEWM TAN “tormerly Fellow of Baniat College, Oxford. 
seth, 68. 
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. Sense of the Infinite W rithout us. 
. Sense of Sin. 

Sense of A Dethen to God. 
Progress of the Spiri 
Jopes concerning Future Life. 
Prospects of Christianity. 


Londen : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
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tiers] BRITISH HOMES AND FOREIGN 
in whieh ANDERING 

ee ——- an = 2 vols. 21s, 

ESTY AND AND 


II. 
ae (CAPT. MARRYAT’S NEW 
UTHORS, NOVEL, 
Thre ie ‘VALERIE.’ 2 vols. 
at rank Fab. “Avery life-like and interesting story.”— Weekly Chronicle. 
ee Iil. 
eamnaee MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW 
OLOGY, NOVEL, 
mi Saigif] THE LOTTERY OF MARRIAGE. 3 vols. 


“ One of Mrs. Trollope’s best productions.”"—John Bull. 
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intended to “ 
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| r CHEAP STANDARD, EDITION, with a new Preface and 

ar View of ortrait. 68, 
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ideas. Itisa valu ny co sntribution to popular literati 
Weekly C here ri 


Vv. 
ADVENTURES OF A GREEK 
LADY, 


The Adopted Daughter of the late QUEEN CAROLINE, 
rols. 2ls. 





108 important 


, “The chief interest bog this more than ordinarily interesting 
red, price lia J hook lies in the notic t furnishes ofthe unfortun 
ondon ; and @MM line From the close of 18 l4till Her Royal High eturn to 
England the author was never absent from her L sing le day. 
os All is inggnuously and artlessly told, and the pla vin truth finds its 
O LE RAB yt once to the reader's judgment ‘and feelings.” 

pent, and Pre4 
by RICHARD 


VI 
ledical Soot BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 
Physicians BARONETAGE. 


NEW EDITION, Revised and Corrected through< og} to the 
nguis Present Time, from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, 
be. aL 1 vol. _— 500 Engravings of Arms, &c. 38s. bound. 

“This work has long maintained its ground as the best genealo- 
ker, Eastgate#l cical and heraldic dictionary of the Peerage and Baro nets and as 
the first authority on all questions affecting the aristucracy.”—Globe. 
RK. Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 













Court Journa 











-— MARSTON’S NEW PLAY. _ 
Just published, price 22. 6d. 
VIENNA grr ATHMORE: a Tragic Play, in Five Acts. 
to November, As now performing at the The: patre Roy ‘al, Haymarket.) By 
ted by JORY| the Author of § The Patrician’s Daughter,’ * Gerald,’ &c. &c. 
ng & Review “There is something really grand in the conception of ile, cha- 
Appendix, coi meter of Strathmore. The language is occasionally sublix 


Times, 
“ A subject full of what forms the pure tragic element 
———— lorning Chronicle. 
RE. m... play abounds in striking eotivns and teems with fancy 


tions by] tical feeling.”-—Morning Herc 
lustra' 
“5 e neat tragedy _— has been produce d o E hag *. -. 
ome of the sublimest inspirations of Poetry have been ap- 
of CHRIS on — Athenrum. 
BROAD. ay Phe mind of Mr. Marston is truly poetical and essentially 


oy,’ &c. (Tobe r. 
London: C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 














ATION 0 2 vols. Svo. Ww ith coloured Frontispiece to each, 2 25a. 
of Tues HINA AND THE CHINESE. By Henry 
= 2 CHARLES SIRR, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 

r. Sirr has brought’ a lawyer-like mind to the subject..... He 


fenerally contrives to elicit something new upon each to pic. — 
Spectator, “ Abounds in anecdotal matter. As a source of amuse- 
nd. ment or instruction. it will be found equally pleasant and profit- 
able.”. he volumes are intelligent and entei taining, 

TRANSI and will supply a fund of agreeable reading.”—Literary Gazette. 
oe This is by far the most complete work that has as yet appeared 
-EMENT. BYE m the Celestial Empire.”—John Bull. “These handsome volumes 
nbroke ol ‘tain a large amount of useful, curious, and highly interesting 
yocklow, B matter.”—Court Journal, “ There is much to interest and instruct 
in these volu Morning Herald. “Replete with anecdote 

upon the various opt swhich tend to elucidate the r ners and 

a4 customs of the people.”—Mark Lane Express. “* Mr. Sirr’s book is 

2nd edition Mexcellent one.”—Sunday Times. book containing so much 
ollege, Ox Weful information must be eminently suceessful.”— Bell's Messenger. 
The author of the present work has supplied matter to amuse or 

every class of readers."—Sen. “Contains a very complete, 

gmaphie, and interesting account of all that relates to the institu- 



























2IC ER “y , arts, manners, and customs of China.”— Standard of Freedom. 
ith N ¢ trust this work will be circulated far and wide.”— Indian 
ether W! 3 ah Mr. Sirr’s volumes may be consulted with profit a every 
irs. of readers.”— Britannia. “In these volumes Mr. Sirr has 


price 78 6 furnished a perfect mass of amusement and information.”— W eekly 
“Th . Carefully put together, amusingly written.”— Daily News. 

d il p ¢ Volumes supply a singularly happy combination of valuable 

an rmation and light and racy description.” — Dublin Warder. 


Histo “This delightful and comprehensive work will doubtless attain 
is Wil zi considerable popularity.”"—Morning Adverti-er. “ We assure our 
ford. wrk a@ more youting. comprehensive, and instructive 

has never issued from the press, and they will experience 


“Wi 4 applying for it at tthe circulating library.”— . 
r. Sirr says on the subject of our intercourse with the 
ial Empire merits the most serious attention.” — Douglas 

tore Ti ht News. “No library should be without it.”—His- 
hi mes. “ Mr. Sirr isa painstaking traveller and close observer 

~notl e is omitted by him that promises to interest the every-day 
ye recommend his pagesto Lord Grey’s attention.” 
United — Journal. 


i. Wm. 8. Orr & Co, 2, Amen-corner. 








EVERY LADY HER OWN GARDENER, ] NEW WORK ON THE TEETH. 
Seventh Edition, with an Index and Woodcuts, feap. 8vo. 68. 






















N ST RUCTIONS in GARDENIN for Octavo, with upwards of One Hundred Illustrations, 12s. 
IES. With a Calendar of Operations and Directions for L ECTURES S on DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY 
EVE RY MONTH in the YEAR, By Mrs. LOUDON, und SURGERY, delivered at Middlesex HlospitaL By 


Also, by the same Authoress, with Woodcuts, feap. Svo. 88, JOHN N = hago comets oo wb ae he erg a ee ago k 

7 re WEN u c e great pleasure in producing to our readers the wor' 
; A : POPULAR INTRODUCTION to the of Mr. Tom We can conscientiously recommend it asembodying 
NATURAL SYSTEM and CLASSIFICATION of PLANTS. n laborate e xposition yet given of the late discoveries in 
_John Murray, Albemarle-street. i physio logy, many of them the product 
~NEW “YOLU: ME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’S 


with much excellent 
rough knowledge of all 
a AL REGISTER. 
w ready, in 8vo, price 16s. 
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tite seeult of a a bject by others, an: 
THE ANNU tL REGISTER;; or, a View of al has affo ded him an opportunity of obtaining exten- 
during that extraordinary Period. Medico-Chirurgical Review, January, 1849, 
ford ; J. Dowding ; eo Bumpus ; © — & Co. ; Capes & Son; Smith, 


bo servation on the tof the author him- 
es holds as the Surgeon-Dentist to a 
mi 0 | opportunities he 
he History and Politics of the YEAI i 1848 ; including an — of t OPP 
Account of the Rise and Progress of the Continental Kevolutions elf win wos 1al zeal and good sense."—The 
Kivingtons ; Longman & Co.; J. M. Richardson; Hamilton & __‘anden: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
Co. ; Simpkin & Co. ; J. R odwell ; Houlston SS Stonems an ; G. Law —_—--——~ Se 
Elder & Co. ; H. Washbourne; G. Bohn ; Waller & Son; J. 
Thomas; L. Booth; J. Green; W. J. Cleaver .G. Routledge ; and 
G. Willis. 





cia “ns ~ | of GENERAL and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, with INDEX. 

BI ACK’S GENERAL ATLAS —The President of the Royal Geographical Society. in his 
Annual Address to the Members, in speaking of this Atlas, 

st few cocks, 2 Sy Bet TS has published 


82 he ls 
OF THE WORLD. a 4, _ —— as ATU RES, and rendered 










New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with nu- | extrer nely valuable b: pious INDE X, comprising nearly 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 5,000 names of places, addition to the latitude and longitude 
handsome volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves. usually given, there arrangement, by referring to which, 
Price 21. 168, the situation of any required place can | asily learned, &¢. ke. 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the presentad- *"ev¢ ral entirely _ new Polynesia, &c. are 
vanced state of geographical! research ; and whether on the ground also intro duced.” n adait 4 Ane va exceedingly rapid 
of accuracy, beaut; of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite 1ode of reference he i “ to, by which the eye is almost 






Aned rusly yr ted t £ ind the introduction 

of a larg of new AS highly impe = nt ms ane making in 

all SiX T Y- i ‘OU R). the whole work has undergone a thoroug t— 

BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF careful revision. The maps of England, Wales. oe and Ire- 
land are on an unusually lorge se sale, those of Engl: nd Wales 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY: alone containing pearly 9,000 nar The maps of the BRITISH 
> COLONIES are also on a large scale; and a continuous care will 
An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, be maintained to intre duce all new settlements as they may occur, 


a@ comparison with any other work of its class. 
























*rofessor of Geography in the College for Civil E ngineers. | as well hme w discoveries, whether in these or in any other parts 
Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in Svo. price 10s. 6d. of the World : and the proprietor feels confident that no work of 
“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that — as ah fal Hen in the kind either as respec ice or quality, will be found more de- 
our way ; it is at ouce a duty and a a easure to recommend it serving of public favour, » work is eleg antly, i substantially, 
English Journal of Education, May, 1847. half-bound in neapas morocco, price three guii 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co, ; London: John Bet Strand (nea anced Exeter Hall); 
Simpkin & Co. ; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & Co. A. Todd, 4, Kik lare iblin; W. Thacker & Co. Calcutta. 








THE LATE WAR IN INDIA. 


Next week will be published, in 1 vol. small 8vo. price 6s. 
LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A 
SUBALTERN, 
DURING THE CAMPAIGN IN THE PUNJAUB, 1848—1849. 


Witi1amM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Dedicated, by permission, to the Peace Society. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 
~ | 9 ’ 
THE SOLDIER’S PROGRESS: 
POURTRAYED IN 
y 1 + 
SIX TABLEAUX 
EXHIBITING SOME OF 
THE HORRORS OF WAR! 
From Desiens spy JOHN GILBERT, 
Engraved by THOMAS GILKS ; 
WITH 
A FEW WORDS ON PEACE AND WAR, 
By ELIHU BURRITT. 
L THE ENLISTMENT. IV. THE BATTLE. 
Il. LEAVING HOME. | V. NIGHT AFTER THE BATTLE. 
Ill. THE DESERTER VI. THE RETURN. 
London: Wiittovensy & Co. 22, Warwick-lane, and 26, Smithfield. 








Just ready, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


KALOOLAH; 


OR, JOURNEYINGS TO THE DIEBEL KUMRI: 
An AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF haprsioeyescny ROMER. 
Edited by W. S. MAYO, M.D. 


“ We can safely say that  Kaloolah’ will be ‘ the Book’—that it will excite a sensation among the reading public.” 
Merchant's Journal. 

“ The style of the work is picturesque and forcible, the characters strongly marked and well drawn, and the interest 
kept up with unflagging vigour to the end. The heroine ‘ Kaloolal’ is about as charming and delicate a specimen of 
feminine nature as we recollect in any work of imagination or fancy. We will answer for it that all readers will be per- 
fectly delighted with her.”—Jowrnal of Education. ‘ 

‘© We have paid a tribute to the powers of the Author of ‘ Kaloolah’ that we can rarely pay to works of its character 
and magnitude—we have read through its more than five hundred pages without omission, and with deep and engrossing 
interest. We have met with no modern work that has so entranced us. The former part of ‘ Kaloolah’ carries the reader 
captive by the same irresistible charm that is found in the pages of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ than which imperishable work, 
however, it presents a wider and more varied field of adventure, while the latter part expands into scenes of splendour, 

ificence, and bhantment unsurpassed by those of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.”—Com. Advertiser. 


D. Bocuse, Fleet-street, 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


WORKS JUST IMPORTED BY 


JOHN CHAPMAN, 
142, Srranp, Lonpon. 


HOLIDAYS ABROAD; 
West. By Mrs. KIRKLAND, Author of 
vols. post 8vo. cloth, 1549, 12s, 

A WEEK on the CONCORD and MERRI- 
MACK RIVERS. By HENRY D. THOREAU, Post 8vo, cloth, 
price 88. 6 

JESTHETIC PAPERS. Edited by Etizapetu 


P. PEABODY. Boston, 1849. Royal 8vo. paper cover, price 58. 


or, Europe from the 
‘A New Home, &c. 2 


NEW WORK ON ARCHITECTURE. 

HINTS on PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE; 
containing, among other Illustrations, Views and Plans of the 
Smithsonian Institution ; together wit than Aepeneix zelating to 
Building Materials. By ‘ROBERT DALE OWEN, ew York, 
st 4 cloth, with numerous Plates and Tilesirations, price 
1, lis, 6d, 


The EARTH and MAN: Lectures on Com- 
arative Physical Geography in its relation to the History of Man- 
sind. By ARNOLD GUIZOT, Professor of Physical Geography 
and History at Peufenatel. Switzerland. Translated from the 
French by ©. C. Fett Professor in Harvard U Juiversity. 1 vol. 

post 8vo. cloth, with esloused Frontispiece, price 


SELECT ITALIAN COMEDIES, translated 
from the Italian of Guldoni, Giraud, aud Nota; containing ‘An 
Odd Mistake,’ ‘TI 1e Morose Good M ans ‘Je tlousy at Fault,’ 
*The Mad Prophet,’ *The First Steps to Folly, &c. Crown Svo. 
cloth (New York, 1549), price 78. 


DAHCOTAH,;; or, Life and Legends of the 
Sioux around Fort Snelling. By Mrs. MARY EASTMAN. With 
Preface by Mrs. C. M. Kinkianp. Ilustrated from Drawings by 
Captain Lastman. 1 vol. crown Syvo. cloth, price 73. 


CHAPMAN (J. R.) On the AMERICAN 


RIFLE. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, Plates, price 7s. 6d. 


The EMPRESS JOSEPHINE’S MEMOIRS. 
Historical and Secret Memoirs. By Mdlle. M. A. LE_NOR- 
MAN Pranslated from the French by J. M. Howarp, Esq. 2 
vols. post Svo. 12s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


FEMALE POETS of AMERICA. With 
numerous fine Engravings. Edited by RUFUS WILMOT GRIS- 
WOLD. 1 vol. royal vo. 24s. elegantly bound, gilt edges, 


JAHR'S NEW MANUAL; or, Symptomem- 
Codex. oy CHARLES JULIUS HEMPR i, M.D.; aided by 
JAMES M. QUIN, M.D. bad: a Practice. by Dr. C. Herne ; 
Revisions and Clinies1] No by Dr. J. Grav; Contributions 
from Drs. A. Geratp Huu, KH “W_ Cook, B. F. Josiix, C. HERING, 

. JeANES, C. pag bd "WILLIAMSON, and J. Hircuen. 2 vols, 
large 8yo. a new work, 


CONVERSATIONS with GOETHE, in the 
last Years of his Life. Translated from the German of ECKER- 
MANN, by 8. M. Futter. Post 8vo. 88. clo 


WASHINGTON and the GENERALS of the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Complete in 2 vols. with 16 Por- 
‘traits on stee] from Original Pictures, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


WAULT and VULT; or, The Twins. Trans- 
lated from the * Flegeljahre’ of JE AN PAU L, by Mrs. E. B. Leg, 
Author of * The Life of Jean Paul.’ In 2 yols. 12mo. cloth, 128. 


The LIFE of FAITH. In Three Parts. By 
T.C. UPHAM, D.D. 12mo. cloth, 93. 

*x* Likewise all Professor Upham's other Works, at various 
prices. 

LETTERS from ITALY. By J. T. Heap.ey. 


New and revised edition, crown 8vo. cloth, Portrait, 10s. 


ESSAYS and REVIEWS. By Epwin P. 
WHIPPLE. 2 vols. 12mo. 15s. cloth. 

*y* These atexteatie essays are chiefly selected from the North 
American Revie 


RURAL LETTERS and other RECORDS of 
THOUGHT at LE +3! RE, written in the interval of more hurried 
literary labour. ; Ay P. WILLIS, Author of * Pencillings by 
the Way.’ 12mo. (New York, 1849), 6. 6d. 


CALIFORNIA and OREGON TRAIL; being 
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REVIEWS 


e's Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer. 
In Three Volumes. Vols.I.andII. Printed 
for the Ecclesiastical History Society. 
tus works of Strype have a value in the his- 
torical literature of England which it is not 
easy to over-estimate. Written in a style that 
joes not pretend to elegance, or even to accu- 
ncy—difluse, and yet ambiguous—abounding in 


St 


B reflections which seldom soar beyond the height 


of commonplace, and occasionally disfigured 
by prejudice and servility—these voluminous 
writings have, nevertheless, not only survived 
theneglect with which they were received at first, 
but have come to be considered as among the 
jest contributions to modern history which were 
made during the eighteenth century. It is not 
jificult to discover the causes upon which this 
reversal of the judgment of Strype’s contem- 

raries is founded. They are the same on 
yhich all ultimate judgments are based. It 
jas been established that, in spite of his rough 
md unattractive style, Strype possessed two 
inestimable qualifications. In the first place, “ as 
his world goes’’ he was honest—more honest 
than was pleasing to his niggardly ecclesias- 
tical patrons.* He never garbled nor willingly 
nisstated the contents of his documents; and 
shen he took courage to display his little pre- 
iudices he did so in a way not only totally 

ee from Jesuitry, but with a pretty simplicity 
that made them perfectly harmless. The 
veriest tyro can perceive the truth under the 
fimsy “Church and King” trappings occa- 
sionally thrown over it by Strype. Strype’s 
cond admirable qualification was his in- 
dustry. With a plodding perseverance which 
betrays his German’ origin} he passes on, in his 
urrative, from year to year; giving chapter 
ad verse of every dry detail,—telling the same 
sory over and over again,—and fortifying every 
ninute particular with proofs and references and 
mginal documents, all collected with infinite 
pains, and sometimes printed in the text, some- 
limes in an appendix, and not unfrequently in 
both. It isin these proofs and documents that 
the value of Strype’s work is mainly to be 
ound. Dry and heavy as his papers occa- 
tionally are, they are indispensable as materials 
for our history from the rise of the Reformation 
lo the middle of the reign of Elizabeth; and 
the industry with which he got them together 
and the fidelity with which he designed to pub- 
lsh them have carried him safely over a period 
if neglect, and have placed him—not at the 
lead of our historians and biographers, very far 
from it, but—very nearly at the head of our 
historical antiquaries. 

Strype’s fidelity as a publisher of historical 
documents has, however, been long known to be 
nly comparative. He was more accurate than 
nany of his contemporaries, and yet is not at all 
0 be implicitly relied upon. Minute accuracy 
vas not sufficiently regarded in his day,—colla- 
fon was not thought of; and, although it is 
quite evident from Strype’s marginal notes and 
tadings of difficult words in his MSS. that he 
very well understood his authorities, those same 
marginal notes and readings render it equally 
tear that he suspected his transcriber would 
tot understand them, and that he endeavoured 
nthat way to give him assistance. In spite of 


ita. ws 





*In Ellis’s ‘ Letters of Literary Men,’ p. 271, is a letter 
Written to Strype by desire of Archbishop Tenison, to pro- 
ture him to alter what he had said of Queen Elizabeth's 
aclination for some Papistical usages, because “ the own- 
this much would give some advantage to the Papists.” 

t Strype’s father was a silk-throwster in Spitalfields. He 
"sa native of Brabant, and fled to England on account of 
bis religion, 





all his care a great many mistakes crept in. 
Sometimes they are of considerable moment, 
sometimes of very little; sometimes a docu- 
ment is almost free from error—probably Strype 
copied it with his own hand; sometimes words, 
lines, whole sentences, are omitted, as if the 
paper was presented to us just as it was tran- 
scribed by some careless, ignorant, or sleepy 
copyist. 

This defect in Strype has long been universally 
acknowledged; and has often occasioned uneasy 
feelings, and given great and sometimes very 
unnecessary trouble to conscientious writers, 
who have been obliged to use Strype’s materials 
as they stand published in his works. The 
defect would have been remedied long ago, 
but for the circumstance that some time about 
the end of the last century the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press took possession of these valuable 
works. This hybrid body—a sort of compound 
of learning and merchandise—has ever since 
carefully filled the market with a number of 
reprints, sufficient to supply all ordinary 
demand. What the University have rendered 
either to the public or to the memory of this 
Cambridge author in return for the advantage 
which they have received, we knownot. They 
have changed the size of the books from folio 
to octavo, and have published a general index; 
but (with one exception) the works remain 
with an infinite number of—if not with all— 
their old inaccuracies on their heads. The Uni- 
versity has derived an income from the books, 
but has not placed them on a level in point of 
correctness with the historical literature of the 
day. So far as we can judge from occasional 
comparison of the several editions, and so far 
as appears from the prefaces or advertisements 
of the books themselves, the Oxford reprints 
are mere printer's reprints, without any known 
editor and without any attempt at verification 
of the documents. 

We have remarked that among the Oxford 
reprints there was one exception. It was but 
a partial one; but as far as it went it was 
honourable to at any rate one of the parties 
concerned. Some seven-and-thirty years ago, 
a young official at the British Museum, stirred 
up perhaps by zeal for the credit of Alma 
Mater, tendered to the Oxford authorities a 
collation of the documents in the Appendix to 
Strype’s Cranmer derived from the Cotton MSS. 
In some cases Strype’s copies were found to be 
so inaccurate that collation was out of the ques- 
tion—and this. young official was consequently 
obliged to make transcripts. His offering was 
accepted. It is mentioned as something very 
marvellous in the advertisement to the Oxford 
edition of Cranmer published in 1812; and has 
given to that edition of Cranmer, and to the 
subsequent Oxford editions of that same book, 
a value which none of the other reprints possess, 
The name of the young official was Henry Ellis. 
We are pleased to mention it in connexion 
with such a proof of his youthful zeal. It is, 
of course, the same gentleman who has now 
been for many years the Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. 

One would have thought that this volunteer 
proof of Strype’s inaccuracy would have brought 
home to the Oxford authorities a sense of their 
duty. But, no! Mr. Ellis’s labours extended 
only, it will be remarked, to the Cotton MSS. 
published in the Appendix to Strype’s Cranmer, 
—one volume out of Strype’s twenty-five. That 
same edition of that very book was sent forth 
with the documents derived from other collec- 
tions unverified; and we have not heard of any 
subsequent attempt made by the University to 
carry the collation farther. Movements to that 
end have proceeded from private persons,— 





accurate scholars interested in historical litera- 
ture; but there has existed little probability of 
the sale of a better edition prompt enough to 
pay’ either editor or publisher,—and, with one 
partial exception, no publisher could be tempted 
to encounter such formidable rivals as the 
Oxford University Press. 

When the Ecclesiastical History Society came 
forth in pontificalibus, and snuffing out all other 
pretensions announced its intention to undertake 
a new edition of Strype, we were amongst those 
who were rather pleased that it should do so. We 
thought that a great body, supported by a list 
of bishops which defied all ordinary numeration, 
would be better able than any single editor, or 
single publisher, to cope with the Oxford press; 
and when we considered in what a variety of 
quarters Strype’s authorities and documents 
were scattered, we supposed that the influence 
or authority of a body which more resembled a 
meeting of the two Houses of Convocation than 
anything else that has appeared in our days, 
would be sure to unlock all repositories and 
present us with a really excellent edition of 
Strype. We were a little puzzled when it was 
announced that the new edition was to be begun 
with the ‘Memorials of Cranmer.’ It was the 
work which having already been in part collated 
by Sir Henry Ellis, was exactly the least needed. 
Besides, it seemed unwise in an infant society 
to begin with a work in two volumes. It is 
well known that some of Strype’s single vo- 
lumes are most curiously incorrect. A single 
volume would have been a sufficient experi- 
ment, a prudent trial of the editor, and more 
consistent with the uncertainty which hangs 
over every new association. The next news that 
reached us was, that the new edition of Cranmer 
was to be in three volumes. The Oxford 
edition isin two. Here again we were puzzled. 
The advance from two volumes to three, if 
carried throughout the series, would extend 
Strype’s 25 octavos to 33; would entail upon 
the Society the expense of binding and deliver- 
ing perhaps 40,000 additional volumes, besides 
extra editorial remuneration and very many 
other incidental expenses. All this seemed to 
indicate that the right reverend gentlemen who 
were at the head of the Society were not paying 
much attention to its affairs; but there were no ' 
general meetings, no opportunities afforded of 
asking the managers any questions,—so we 
paid our subscriptions and awaited the result. 
That result is now before us. We have two 
volumes out of the three which are to comprise 
the new edition of Cranmer. They abound in 
foot-notes and references, respecting which a 
great deal might be said —not entirely in their 
praise; but we will consider at this time that 
which must be the most important question 
connected with every new edition of Strype. 
Have the documents been collated? 

The text is a reprint of Strype’s original 
edition of 1694, the corrections being given in 
foot-notes. In the case of documents surely 
this is very ridiculous. There may be a 
difficulty about altering the text of an original 
composition; but when an old editor prints a 
document, and makes a verbal blunder in it, 
why not correct the blunder at once in the text? 
Why preserve the blunder and print the correc- 
tion in a foot-note? To do so may give the book 
an appearance of extreme accuracy,—it may 
display the arduous labours of the editor; but 
it entails considerable additional expense in 
printing, is confusing to the reader, and is a 
roundabout ridiculous way of arriving at a 
very simple end. This is the more absurd if 
we consider what edition of Strype is here 
reprinted. It is Strype’s original edition of 
1694,—not that corrected by Mr. Ellis in 1812, 
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So that we have in the text a resuscitation of | 
all those errors which Mr. Ellis corrected more 
than thirty years ago! All of them are here 

brought up again ago | to the light, enshrined | 
in modern type on modern paper, in order that 

they may be duly exposed and corrected in the 

notes. Perhaps it may be thought that there 
might be some copyright difficulty in printing 

Mr. Ellis’s text. There would have been no 

difficulty, under any circumstances, in printing | 
a text which had been the result of a fair and | 
honest collation (which would have been the same | 
as Mr. Ellis’s, although not copied from his) ; but 
the bare imagination of any such possible diffi- 
culty is utterly done away with in this case, for 
this edition is printed by the Oxford University 
Press. The same persons who thirty-seven years 
ago put forth a corrected text, which they have 
reprinted several times since, now, by an 
arrangement with the Ecclesiastical History 
Society, go back again to that identical old text 
of the edition of 1694 which Mr. Ellis found 
in some places to be so full of blunders that he 
was unable to collate it! This does not seem 
to be very wise; but perhaps it will be thought 
that there is some explanation of it offered by 
the Ecclesiastical History Society,—some reason 
assigned by them why they did not avail them- 
selves of the corrected text as far as it went. 
Not a word. There is no mention of the fact 
of there being a corrected text,—no kindly 
allusion to the preceding labourer in the same 
field. It would seem as if Mr. Ellis’s col- 
lations were utterly unknown to all the persons 
concerned in this new edition from the text of 
1694. 


All this may be very foolish and very un- 
gracious: but after all the main question again 
recurs.—Is the text corrected? Has it been 
collated? The editor states as follows :—‘‘ The 
documents contained in the edition of A.p. 1694 
have also been verified, as far as it has been 
possible, and more correct references added 
wherever it appeared needful.”— (Preface of 
the Editor to Vol. I. p. viii.) And, that there 


As Printed. 
should gender in many of the 
people’s hearts. 
for so he can get none answer. 
not. .trouble my lord deputy. 


T. Cantuariensis. 

{a form of signature never 
appended, we believe, by 
the Archbishop to an 
English letter). 


p- 394. 
neither good paper, letters, 
ink. 
at their pleasures 
more true than it is. 
them that hath made both 
sore trouble. 
». 4002, 
“What is [an] Apostle” 
saith: he, “ what is Paul.” 


| Verbo suo secreta potestate 


convertit. 


p. 403. 

It is not .. the priest that 
worketh this work nor 
bringeth Christ out of Hea- 
ven. 

he scorneth the ministration 
of the priest, saith that he 
so depraveth his very Lord. 

». 404, 

If they will not hear nor 
believe. 

Chrysostom .. teacheth even 
Christian men. 

p- 411. 

Sorveign parts. 

and shall have license. 

any book of Scripture. 

anabaptists and other sacra- 
mentaries. 

p. 412. 

dispute upon the said blessed 
sacrament as of the mystery 
thereof. 

their liberties and privileges 
in their schools. 

many Lrovked divers .. cere- 
monies. 

p. 413. 

old custom of the realm. 

lawful ceremonies. 


| high perfection. 


minister “ie sacrament.* 
». 424. 
What a sacrament is ? 


p. 425. 
without naming the name 
Sacrament, saving only Ma- 
trimony. 
rather one ‘ Dilectio.’ 





may be no doubt as to the meaning of the 
word “verified,” the editor ostentatiously (and 
somewhat ignorantly) vouches ‘ Cott. MSS.” 
many more than 100 times in the course of | 
the work as his authority for correctionsof the text 
of Strype’s documents. Our readers are aware 
that it was made apparent some time ago, that, 
in spite of the asserted verification, the Cranmer 
Register at Lambeth had not been collated — 
and that an apology or excuse for the editor 
has been published on that score; but it occurred 
to us that, notwithstanding that defect—which 
is of far greater moment than we at first thought 
—all necessary trouble might have been taken 
with the rest of the book. We determined to 
ascertain whether that was the fact or not. 
Our readers shall judge of the result. We will 
take our examples from one single Cotton MS., 
Cleopatra, £. v.—and exhibit a selection of a 
few of the variations between the readings of the 
“verified” text and that one MS. in parallel 
columns.— 
As Printed. 
VoL I. p. 131. 

‘which remaineth,’ in the 


text; corrected in a note 
‘that remaineth.’ Cott.MSS. 
1000. 


As in the MS. 


which remaineth. 


1. Of Baptism. 

on Scripture. 

in Seripture, 
name. 


though the 
p. 426. 
nother of the two. 
lacking higher power, and 
not having a Christian king. 
the prince Christianed. 
of others Scripture speaketh 


not. 
p- 427. 
they may preach. 
God in such cases assisting. 
the sacrament of baptism and 
others. 
hath (had) a “delermination 
from one to another. 


p- 428. 
What a Sacrament is? 


Sacrament by the authors is 

* sacr@ rei signum.’ 
p. 429. 

We find in old authors, Matri- 
mony, Holy Communion,. 
Orders. 

that should be seven. 

So although the name be not 
in Scripture, yet whether 
the thing be in Scripture 
or no, and in what wise 
spoken ? 

Of Eucharistia,.. receive spi- 
ritual nourishment. 


As in the MS, 
shall gender in many of the 
people’s hearts. 
for he can get none answer. 
not..trouble my said lord 
deputy. 
T. Cantuarien. 


neither good paper, letter, 
ink. 

at their pleasure. 

more truer than it is. 

them that hath had both sore 
trouble. 


** What is Apollo?” saith he, 
** what is Paul?” 

verbi sui secreta 
convertit. 


potestate 


It is not .. the priest that 
worketh this thing, or 
bringeth Christ out of Hea- 
ven. 

he scorneth the ministration 
of the priest, sith that he 
so depraveth the very Lord. 


If they will not hear and 
believe. 

Chrysostom teacheth every 
Christian man. 

outward parts. 

they shall have license. 

any books of Scripture. | 

anabaptists and sacramenta- 
ries. 


dispute upon the said blessed 
sacrament and of the mys- 
tery thereof. 

their liberty and privilege in 
their schools. 

many break divers. .ceremo- 
nies. 


old customs of the realm. 
laudable ceremonies. 
higher perfection. 
minister any sacrament. 


What a sacrament is by the 
Scripture ? 


without naming the name 
Sacrament, saving only in 
Matrimony. 

rather row one ‘ Dilectio.’ 

Scripture speaketh 1, Of Bap- 
tism. 

in Scripture. 

in Scripture, the name. 


nother any of the two. 

lacking higher power, not 
having a Christian king. 

his prince Christianed. 

of other Scripture speaketh 
not. 


they should preach. 

God in such case assisting. 

the sacrament of baptism and 
other. 

hath had a derivation from 
one to another. 


What is a Sacrament by the 
Scripture ? 

Sacrament by the authors is 
called sacre rei signum. 


We find in the old authors, 
Matrimony, the Holy Com- 
munion..Order. 

that there should be seven. 

So as although the name be 
not, yet whether the thing 
be in Seripture or no, and 
in what wise spoken of? 


Of Eucharistia. . receive there- 
by spiritual nourishment. 


As Printed. 
in the same confirmation. 
lacking higher power and not 
h sing a Christian king. 


AsintheMS 
in the said confirmation, 
T as is 
hristiag 


lacking higher powe 
not having a ¢ 
king. 

if the priests were first. if the priest was first, 

p. 431. 

only a bishop may make a 
priest or no? 

bishop or priest or only ap- 
pointing to the office 

may preach. 

institute priests. 

p. 432. 

priests of a realm. 

sacrament of baptism and 
others. 

confess his secret deadly sins. 

whether a bishop or a priest 
may excommunicate? For 
what crime? And whether 
[they] only by God's law. 


only a bisho 
priest ? 7 tis 
bishop or a@ priest, 
appointment 
should preach. 
constitute priests, 


» OF Only 


priests of a region, 

sacrament of bapti 
other. — = 

confess his secret sing, 

whether a bishop or a Priest 
may excommunicate, ang 
for what crimes? And whe. 
ther they only may exegq. 
municate by God's law? 

Bishops and priests, 

other than bishops or pricaty, 


Bishops or priests. 
others than bishops 
priests. 


and 


fide digna testimonia acce- 
pimus. 
et imprimi curandi. 
Pp. . 


fide digno testimonio agg. 
pimus. 
ac imprimi curandi. 


excusun. excussum, 

Nothing can be more disagreeable either tom. 
viewers or to readers than to be obliged to hare 
recourse to this minute comparison of word fg 
word and syllable with syllable. It is a mod 
of criticism which in itselfis extremely ineffective, 
and which is generally misunderstood. Many 
of these errors (which, be it remembered, area 
mere selection from a much larger number pr 
duced by the collation of only that portions 
Vol. I. whichis derivedfrom a single MS. volume, 
may appear to some of our readers to be alme 
trifles; yet if we could exhibit their power and 
effect,—if we could show the manner in whi 
the sense of important papers is utterly destroyed 
by them—if we could transfer to our colum 
two or three of the disfigured pages of this “ve 


rified’”’ edition which have passed through the 


process of entire collation, they would e 
shouts of astonishment and derision. This i 
one of the books to which minute criticism i 
the only test that can be applied. 
stand that test, it is unnecessary. We do not 
want a new Strype unless it be a correct 
Strype. The present editions are neither scare 
nor costly,—but they are inaccurate. Is thi 
edition more accurate than the previous ones? 01 
the contrary :—it is less accurate. It is almost 
incredible, and yet it is the strict and literal fad 
that the errors of this edition, a selection fro 
which we have quoted above, stand corrected i 
the current Oxford reprints founded on the eo 
lations made by Mr. Ellisin 1812! The 
of the labours of the present editor is therefor 
not even to kill again the slain—which it would 
have been if the verification had been actual 
but to use the funds of a Society, gathered tog 
ther by the allurements of a vast flock of mos 
respectable decoy-ducks, in the production of 
work in which the errors of the edition of 1694, 
corrected in 1812, are now restored! Thisis 
feat in editorship—a result of verification 
which to the best of our recollection is w 
paralleled. 

Here we would fain have come to an end; 
but the discovery of these gross inaccura ie 
raises some very serious questions. We shal 
not take upon ourselves to determine them; 
but will state a fact or two which may 


esnilt 


If it will nog 


Of Orders that by it grace is Of Order, that by it grace is 


p- 132. 
lords of Canterbury. 
. 342. 

I have had ..trouble ..with 
others in like matters: and 
as they say. 

the New Testament..shall go 
forth. 

But now it may be done. 

such that have their abiding. 

Gunnel Hall 

{no signature}. 

p. 3 


2. 
realm. I would fain, 


ten thousand pound. 
lord of Canterbury. 


I have had .. trouble .. with 
other in like matter, and 
they say. | 

the New Testament..should | 
go forth. 

For now it may be done. 

such that hath their abiding. 

Gunwell [i. e. Gonville] Hall. | 

(signed) Ri. Norwic. | 





realm, and I would fain. 


given to ministers effectu- 
ally in preaching of the 
word, 


given to minister effectually 
in preaching the word. 


(The ‘ Abp. Cant. Bishop David's,’ in this page, should 
be placed against the answer to No. 5, not against 


the question]. 
p- 430. 
them that be baptized. 


| it was done ‘ chrismate.’ 


them that be christened. 
it was done ‘ cum chrismate.’ 





* It is no wonder that the Editor allowed these and a 
multitude of other blunders to stand in the paper, pp. 410— 
413, for he has printed a ‘ Cott. MSS.’ reference for it, toa 


place where it is not. 
a fresh transcript in 1812. 


Ellis printed it very accurately from 





other people to come to something like a just 
conclusion. The questions are these: 
“Verified” this edition clearly is not. Is the 
defect in verification the result of mere cate 
lessness—carelessness gross and outragedlit 
but still carelessness—or of something wort! 
Has the editor vouched his favourite ‘Colt 
MSS.” after a hasty and superficial collatioy 
—or without any collation at all? Is “Cott 
MSS.,” as used by the editor in a way which 
universally understood to mean that he 
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his text with the authority in the 
Cotton MSS., a truth—or is it the reverse? 
The following facts bear upon the solution of 
these questions.— 

1. We have compared many of the docu- 
ments published in these volumes with the 
gme documents as they are published in the 
edition of Cranmer’s works printed for the 
Parker Society in 1846, under the editorship of 
the same person who is said to have edited the 
pooks before us. We find that both works con- 
tain precisely the same errors, With one or 
two trifling variations, such as it is scarcely pos- 
gble to avoid even in reprinting one book from 
gother, the mistakes in both are identically the 
ame. There are neither more errors nor fewer 
in the one book than in the other :—both are 
in every respect alike. Examples might be 
adduced ad nauseam. The same words are 
nistaken in the same way, omitted in the same 

ces, inserted in the same places. The two 

ks are so exactly alike, that if the editor of 
the latter one had cited ‘‘ The Parker Cranmer” 
instead of “‘ Cott. MSS.,” and had stated that he 
bad “ verified” his documents, “as far as was 
ible,” by that book, we could not have 
Fond any inaccuracy in the statement, how- 
wer much we might have questioned the pro- 
iety of such a verification. 
2, The text of the Parker Society’s ‘Cranmer’ 


Pt-8 isstated, like this book, to have been “ verified” 


-or, in the more explicit language there used, 
tohave been “collated with and corrected by 
the original MSS.” 

3. The same errors which exist in the Parker 
‘Cranmer’ and in this book exist also, so far as 
the two books are alike, in Jenkyns’s ‘Remains 
of Cranmer,’ published in 1833. Dr. Jenkyns 
was the first to gather together Cranmer'’s 
witings from a great variety of sources. He 


‘Aiid not profess to collate, save where he pub- 


ished from MSS.— which he did correctly. 
When he found a document in Todd or Strype, 
srany other author generally esteemed credible, 
he took him as an authority, and followed his 
text without scruple. This was an error; but 
Dr. Jenkyns bestowed so much real pains and 
touble in laborious research and judicious an- 
notation, that his mistake ought to be dealt 
vith most leniently. His book was used, both 
towedly and otherwise, to a very great extent 
inthe compilation of the Parker ‘ Cranmer,’— 
ind, with one exception, all the mistakes in 
the one are to be found in the other. 

4, When a document is published in the 
Parker ‘Cranmer,’ or in this book, which is not 
found in Jenkyns, the same similarity of mis- 
tikes is traceable between it and some other 
common book:—as, for instance, Anderson’s 
‘History of the English Bible.’ 

A few examples will illustrate our meaning, 
and enable us to conclude. 

In the first instance which we have quoted 
tbove, the MS. reads “which remaineth.”’ 
Strype has ‘‘ which remaineth”—so has Ellis— 
# has Todd—so has every one whose works 
we have consulted down to 1845, when Ander- 
on printed “that remaineth.”” ‘ Zhat’’ was 
opied into the Parker ‘Cranmer.’ In the work 
before us, the “which remaineth” of Strype 
tands in the text; but the editor’s corrective 
Note reads, ‘that remaineth.—Cott. MSS.” ! 

In another instance, the second which we 
lave quoted above, Todd, Jenkyns, Anderson 
~allthe modern editors—have “ £1,000;” and 

@ present editor followed them in the Parker 

mer,’ and again in the present work. The 

. has “ten thousand pounde,”’ “‘as plain as 


‘pike-staff”; and the Strype of 1694 and Ellis 

read “ £10,000.” 

One example more,—and we have done. 
writes a letter about a man who 





wanted to marry ‘his sister's daughter of his late 
wife.’ It never seems to have occurred to any 
one to inquire what was the meaning of the 
words. Strype printed them in that way; and 
was followed in ae time by Todd,—and, after 
him, by Jenkyns,—whose notes were borrowed 
and his authority accepted for the Parker ‘ Cran- 
mer,’—and, last ofall, forthe present book. Now, 
the MS. reads “ the sister's daughter of his late 
wife.”’ 

After due consideration of these facts and ex- 
amples—the latter of which might be extended 
almost to “ crack of doom’’—the questions to be 
determined will probably be thought to be,— 
Whether collation in the case of the Parker 
‘Cranmer’ did not mean comparison with Jen- 
kyns, who relied upon Todd, who relied upon 
Strype; and with Anderson who sometimes made 
little blunders on his own account ?—whether 
‘Cott. MSS.”’ in this book does not mean 
* Parker Cranmer” ?—and whether the present 
editor, travelling by this long road of consecu- 
tive blundering, has not been able to “ verify,” 
as he terms it, the same papers twice over, and 
yet to preserve the mistakes which were made 
by Strype in 1694?—We remit these questions 
to the serious consideration of the patrons 
and members of the Ecclesiastical and Parker 
Societies. 





Narrative of the United States’ Expedition to 
the River Jordan and the Dead Sea.* By 
W. F. Lynch, U.S.N., Commander of the 
Expedition. Bentley. 

Ricu as are the banks of the Jordan in his- 
torical associations and mysterious as is the 
Asphaltic Lake in all its physical conditions, 
there is still some deficiency of what may be 
deemed adequate motive in exploring a river 
without an outlet and a sea which can never 
have commerce. Mr. Lynch proposed this Ex- 
pedition to the Government of the United States 
after the fall of Vera Cruz, when there was 
little left for the navy to perform; and his 
application was received with favour. A ship 
was prepared to convey him to the coast of 
Syria; boats were provided, one of copper and 
one of galvanized iron, to be carried overland 
from the Mediterranean to the Sea of Galilee; 
a stout crew was organized, and all proper pro- 
vision made for their comfort and safety. What- 
ever may have been the want of utility in the 
object, there was no want of liberality in fur- 
nishing means for its attainment. The com- 
mander and historian of the Expedition appears 
to be a bold enterprising seaman; a little too 
much disposed to indulge in that most prosy 
of allthings, poetic sentimentalism,—butanxious 
to picture with fidelity all that he saw and all 
that he felt. If we sometimes are inclined to 
complain that his feelings are too deeply tinged 
with enthusiasm, it must be remembered that 
no one but an enthusiast could have planned 
such an Expedition or volunteered to carry it 
into execution. 

Passing over the voyage across the Atlantic 
and up the Mediterranean, we turn to some of 
the author’s gossip about Constantinople ; al- 
though a multitude of recent publications have 
rendered the shores of the Bosphorus as familiar 
to most readers as are the banks of the Thames. 
Innovation, it appears, continues to make pro- 





gress with the Turkish ladies. — 
“ We did not anticipate seeing so many Turkish 
females in the streets. It seems that, like many of | 
their sex in our own country, they spend a great deal | 
of their time in shopping. When abroad, they | 
invariably wear the yashmak, the ferejeh, and the 
clumsy red or yellow morocco boot and slipper. 
The dress of the Armenian women is almost exactly 





*Uur readers will remember that in April last year 
[No. 1066] we gave an account of Lieut. Molyneux’s Journe, 
to the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 


| shores of the Sea of Galilee. 


the same, and the Greek women wear the Frank 
costume. The last is making rapid encroachments, 
although many are bitterly opposed to it. A Frank 
lady recently visited one of the Sultanas, when there 
were other female visitors present; one of the latter, 
not knowing that the Frank lady understood the 
Turkish language, said toanother, ‘See how shame- 
lessly the Frank lady exposes her face !"—‘ Do you 
know,’ replied the one addressed, ‘it is said that, 
before long, we shall do so, too?‘ Allah forbid !* 
exclaimed the first.” 

A more interesting proof of progress is the 
success of the model farm and agricultural 
school established near the village of San Ste- 
fano.— 

“The farm consists of about two thousand acres 
of land, especially appropriated to the culture of the 
cotton-plant. Both farm and school are under the 
superintendence of Dr. Davis, of South Carolina; 
a gentleman who, in the estimation of Armenians, 
Turks and Franks, is admirably qualified for his 
position. Heis intelligent, sustains a high character, 
and has many years’ experience in this branch of 
cultivation. Already he has made the comparatively 
arid fields to bloom; and besides the principal culture, 
is sedulously engaged in the introduction of seeds, 
plants, domestic animals, and agricultural instru- 
ments. The school is held in one of the kiosks of 
the sultan, which overlooks the sea. Dr. Davis has 
brought some of his own slaves from the United 
States, who are best acquainted with the cotton 
culture. So far from being a mere transposition of 
slavery from one country to another, the very act of 
removal is a guaranty of emancipation to the slave. 
By a law of the Ottoman Empire, no one within its 
limits can be held in slavery for a period exceeding 
seven years. Should the culture of the cotton-plant 
succeed in this region, many, very many, thousands 
of additional hands will be required. In that event, 
the Ottoman Empire will present a most eligible 
field for the amelioration of the condition of the free 
negro of our own country. [ America].” 

Mr. Lynch’s description of the young Sultan 
is less favourable than that which has been 
given by other travellers.— 

“My feelings saddened as I looked upon the 
monarch, and I thought of Montezuma. Evidently, 
like a northern clime, his year of life had known two 
seasons only, and he had leaped at once from youth 
to imbecility. His smile was one of the sweetest I 
had ever looked upon,—his voice almost the most 
melodious I had ever heard; his manner was gentle- 
ness itself, and everything about him bespoke a 
kind and amiable disposition. He is said to be very 
affectionate, to his mother in especial, and is generous 
to the extreme of prodigality. But there is that in- 
describably sad expression in his countenance which 
is thought to indicate an early death. A presenti- 
ment of the kind, mingled perhaps with a boding 
fear of the overthrow of his country, seems to pervade 
and depress his spirits.” 

Having obtained the necessary firmans and 
letters of recommendation to the authorities in 
Syria, Mr. Lynch returned through the Archi- 
pelago; and, stopping at the Isle of Scio, made 
a brief excursion into the interior. Scio has 
not yet recovered from the effects of the fearful 
massacre perpetrated there by the Turks at the 
commencement of the Greek Revolution.— 

“We rode into the country. Our steeds were 
donkeys—our saddles made of wood! It was lite- 
rally riding on a rail. What a contrast between 
the luxuriant vegetation, the bounty of nature, and 
the devastation of man! Nearly every house was 
unroofed and in ruins—not one in ten inhabited, 
although surrounded with thick groves of orange-trees 
loaded with the weight of their golden fruit.” 

Some difficulties had to be overcome in 
landing the exploring boats and the rest of 
the apparatus connected with the Expedi- 
tion; but much greater had to be encountered 
in drawing them on trucks from Acre to the 
The Syrian 
horses proved inadequate to the task; oxen 
could not be procured, as it was the season 
for pe wh operations, At length, Lieut. 













































"| Lynch resolved to try whether camels could be 
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made to draw in harness. The experiment was | 
made, and succeeded, to the surprise of the | 
Syrians and Arabs,—who had hitherto believed | 
that these useful animals were fit only to carry | 
their loads upon their backs. The American | 
sailors seem to have derived much amusement | 
from the camels and their harness. The boats | 
were brought safely to the high ground over- | 
looking the Sea of Galilee; and here is the | 
account of their being launched upon that | 
lake. 

“Took all hands up the mountain to bring the | 
boats down. Many times we thought that, like the | 
herd of swine, they would rush precipitately into 
the sea. Every one did his best, and at length suc- 
cess crowned our efforts. With their flags flying, 
we carried them triumphantly beyond the walls | 
uninjured, and, amid a crowd of spectators, launched | 
them upon the blue waters of the Sea of Galilee— 
the Arabs singing, clapping their hands to the time, 
and crying for backshish—but we neither shouted 
nor cheered. From Christian lips it would have | 
sounded like profanation. A look upon that conse- | 
crated lake ever brought to remembrance the words, 
*Peace! be still!\—which not only repressed all 
noisy exhibition, but soothed for a time all worldly 
care. Buoyantly floated the two ‘Fannies,’ bearing 
the stars and stripes, the noblest flag of freedom now 
waving in the world. Since the time of Josephus 
and the Romans no vessel of any size had sailed | 
upon this sea, and for many, many years but a soli- 
tary keel has furrowed its surface.” 

The advancing season and the lessening flood 
in the Jordan prevented the Expedition from 
surveying the Sea of Galilee, so frequently | 
mentioned in the New Testament; but they 
ascertained two circumstances confirmatory of | 
the accuracy of the sacred writers—that the 
lake is subject to sudden storms produced by 
squalls rushing down the ravines,—and that 
it abounds in excellent fish. 

The exploration of the lower Jordan — a | 
stream abounding in rapids, cascades, false 
channels, and innumerable rocks—was a work 
of difficulty and danger. A native boat purchased | 
by Mr. Lynch was soon destroyed ; but copper | 
and iron resisted the disasters that proved fatal 
to the frame of wood. Some notion of the 
perilous nature of the navigation may be formed 
from the following description of the descent 
of the Falls of Bik’ah.— 


“At 10°15 a.m., cast off and shot down the first 
rapid, and stopped to examine more closely a despe- | 
rate-looking cascade of eleven feet. In the middle 
of the channel was a shoot at an angle of about | 
sixty degrees, with a bold, bluff, threatening rock at | 
its foot, exactly in the passage. It would therefore | 
be necessary to turn almost at a sharp angle in | 
descending, to avoid being dashed to pieces. This 
rock was on the outer edge of the whirlpool, which, | 
a caldron of foam, swept round and round in circling | 
eddies. Yet below were two fierce rapids, each 
about 150 yards in length, with the points of black 
rocks peering above the white and agitated surface. | 
Below them again, within a mile, were two other 
rapids—longer, but more shelving and less difficult. | 
Fortunately a large bush was growing upon the left 
bank, about five feet up, where the wash of the 
water from above had formed a kind of promontory. 
By swimming across some distance up the stream, 
one of the men had carried over the end of a rope | 
and made it fast around the roots of the bush. The 
great doubt was whether the hold of the roots would | 
be sufficient to withstand the strain, but there was 
no alternative. In order not to risk the men, I 
employed some of the most vigorous Arabs in the 
camp to swim by the side of the boats and guide 
them, if possible, clear of danger. Landing the men, | 
therefore, and tracking the Fanny Mason up stream, 
we shot her across, and gathering in the slack of the | 
rope, let her drop to the brink of the cascade, where | 
she fairly trembled and bent in the fierce strength of | 
the sweeping current. It was a moment of intense 


anxiety. The sailors had now clambered along the | 
banks and stood at intervals below, ready to assist 
us if thrown from the boat and swept towards them. | 


One man, with me in the boat, stood by the line; a 
number of naked Arabs were upon the rocks and in 
the foaming water gesticulating wildly, their shouts 
mingling with the noise of the boisterous rapids, and 
their dusky forms contrasting strangely with the 
effervescing flood, and four on each side, in the 


| water, were clinging to the boat, ready to guide her 


clear of the threatening rock if possible. The 
Fanny Mason, in the meanwhile, swayed from side to 
side of the mad torrent, like a frightened steed, strain- 
ing the line which held her. Watching the moment 
when her bows were brought in the right direction, 
I gave the signal to let go the rope. There was a 
rush, a plunge, an upward leap, and the rock was 
cleared, the pool was passed, and, half full of water, 
with breathless velocity, we were swept safely down 
the rapid. Such screaming and shouting! the 
Arabs seemed to exult more than ourselves. It was 
in seeming only, they were glad; but we were grate- 
ful. Two of the Arabs lost their hold and were car- 
ried far below us, but were rescued with a slight 
injury to one ofthem. It was exactly twelve o'clock 
when we cleared the cascade. Mr. Aulick soon 
followed in the ‘ Fanny Skinner,’ and by his skill and 
coolness passed down in perfect safety.” 

In general the boats had little need of oars 


|to propel them, as the current carried them 


along at the rate of from four to six knots an 
hour. The windings of the river proved to be 
most eccentric,—scarcely permitting a correct 


|sketch of its topography to be taken. Lieut. 
| Lynch dwells with all the enthusiasm of an 


explorer on the scenery presented to his view 
as he descended the almost unknown valley of 
the Jordan.— 

“ For hours in their swift descent the boats floated 
down in silence, the silence of the wilderness. Here 


| and there were spots of solemn beauty. The nume- 


rous birds sang with a music strange and manifold; 
the willow branches were spread upon the stream-like 


| tresses, and creeping mosses and clambering weeds, 
| with a multitude of white and silvery little flowers, 


looked out from among them; and the cliff swallow 
wheeled over the falls, or went at his own wild will 
darting through the arched vistas, shadowed and 
shaped by the meeting foliage on the banks; and, 
above all, yet attuned to all, was the music of the 
river, gushing with a sound like that of shawms and 
cymbals, There was little variety in the scenery of 


| the river to-day. The stream sometimes washed the 


bases of the sandy hills, and at other times meandered 
between low banks, generally fringed with trees and 
fragrant with blossoms. Some points presented 


| views exceedingly picturesque—the mad rushing of 


a mountain torrent, the song and sight of birds, the 
overhanging foliage and glimpses of the mountains 
far over the plain, and here and there a gurgling 
rivulet pouring its tribute of crystal water into the 
now muddy Jordan. The western shore was pecu- 
liar, from the high calcareous limestone hills, which 
form a barrier to the stream when swollen by the 


early spring; while the left or eastern bank was low, 
and fringed with tamarisk and willow, and occa- 
sionally a thicket of lofty cane, and tangled masses 
of shrubs and creeping plants, giving it the character 


| ofa jungle. At one place we saw the fresh track of 


a tiger on the low clayey margin, where he had come 
to drink. At another time, as we passed his lair, a 
wild boar started with a savage grunt and dashed 
into the thicket; but, for some moments, we traced 
his pathway by the shaking cane and the crashing 
sound of broken branches. ‘The birds were numerous, 
and at times, when we issued from the shadow and 
silence of a narrow and verdure-tented part of the 
stream into an open bend, where the rapids rattled 
and the light burst in, and the birds sang their wild- 
wood song, it was to use a simile of Mr. Bedlow, like 
a sudden transition from the cold, dull-lighted hall 
where gentlemen hang their hats, into the white and 
golden saloon, where the music rings and the dance 
goes on.”” 


In descending the Jordan Mr. Lynch en- 


| countered the crowds of pilgrims who come 


annually to bathe in that part of the river which 
tradition declares to have been the scene of the 


labours of St. John the Baptist. The bathing 





— =a 
of such a crowd must have been an extraordi 
spectacle.— 

“Tn all the wild haste of a disorderly rout, 
and Rusians, Poles, Armenians, Greeks and Syri 
from all parts of Asia, from Europe, from Afrieg 
and from far-distant America, on they came: 
women and children, of every age and hue, and in 
every variety of costume; talking, screaming, shout. 
ing, in almost every known language under the sun, 
Mounted as variously as those who had Preceded 
them, many of the women and children were gs 
pended in baskets or confined in cages; and, with 
their eyes strained towards the river, heedless of a 
intervening obstacles, they hurried eagerly for 
and dismounted in haste, and disrobing with precipi. 
tation, rushed down the bank and threw themselyeg 
into the stream. They seemed to be absorbed py 
one impulsive feeling, and perfectly regardless og 
the observations of others. Each one plunged him. 
self, or was dipped by another, three times, below the 
surface, in honour of the Trinity; and then filled 
bottle, or some other utensil, from the river. The 
bathing-dress of many of the pilgrims was a white 
gown with a black cross upon it. Most of them, a 
soon as they were dressed, cut branches of the agnus 
castus, or willow; and, dipping them in the conse 
crated stream, bore them away as memorials of thei 
visit. In an hour they began to disappear; and jy 
less than three hours the trodden surface of the 
lately crowded bank reflected no shadow. The 





pageant disappeared as rapidly as it had approached, 
and left to us once more the silence and the solitude 
of the wilderness. It was like a dream. An immense 
crowd of human beings, said to be 8000, but I thought 
not so many, had passed and repassed before our 
tents, and left not a vestige behind them.” 

The explorers had to encounter a sharp gale 
as they passed from the Jordan into the Dead 
Sea:—the navigation of which, according to 
Eastern tradition, has been prohibited by the 
Almighty. But the storm lasted only about 
twenty minutes,—and the sea then became as 
smooth as glass. Their first excursion along the 
base of the Ghor led them to a country bearing 
the most marked traces of viclent volcanic 
action.— 

“ The scene. was one of unmixed desolation. The 
air, tainted with the sulphuretted hydrogen of the 
stream, gave a tawny hue even to the foliage of the 
cane, which is elsewhere of so light a green. Except 
the canebrakes, clustering along the marshy stream 
which disfigured while it sustained them, there was 
no vegetation whatever; barren mountains, fragments 
of rocks, blackened by sulphureous deposit, and an 
unnatural sea, with low, dead trees upon its margin, 
all within the scope of vision, bore a sad and sombre 
aspect. We had never before beheld such desolate 
hills, such calcined barrenness.”” 

A peninsula cuts the Asphaltic Lake into 
two distinct parts; and Lieut. Lynch boasts 


that he was the first who ever navigated the 
efflux of the sea of Galilee during the winter and | 


southern. One of the most singular objects he 
encountered was the salt pillar in the mountain 
of Usdum.— 

“Soon after, to our astonishment, we saw on the 
eastern side of Usdum, one-third the distance from 
its north extreme, a lofty, round pillar, standing 
apparently detached from the general mass, at the 
head of a deep, narrow, and abrupt chasm. We 
immediately pulled in for the shore, and Dr. Ander 
son and I went up and examined it. The beach 
was a soft, slimy mud encrusted with salt, anda 
short distance from the water, covered with saline 
fragments and flakes of bitumen. We found the 
pillar to be of solid salt, capped with carbonate d 
lime, cylindrical in front and pyramidal behind 
The upper or rounded part is about forty feet high, 
resting on a kind of oval pedestal, from forty 
sixty feet above the level of the sea It slightly 
decreases in size upwards, crumbles at the top, and 
is one entire mass of crystallization. A prop @ 
buttress connects it with the mountain behind, ant 
the whole is covered with débris of a light stom 
colour. Its peculiar shape is doubtless attributable 
to the action of the winter rains.” “ 
This pillar from its locality cannot be identified 
with that into which Lot’s wife was said # 
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ire been changed — and which Josephus, 
Clemens, Romanus, and Irenzeus describe as still 
existing in their day :—but in all probability 
the formation was precisely similar. ms 

Interest of a different kind attaches to the visit 

id to the Christian Arabs at Kerak. Though 
subject to severe oppressions from their Mo- 
hammedan neighbours they still remain faithful 
to their creed; and though for seven years in 
succession their harvests have been destroyed 
by the locusts or the sirocco, they have com- 
menced building a church. This is intended 
pot only for the purposes of religious worship, 
but as a safe place of keeping, also, for their 
wives and children in times of trouble. Lieut. 
Lynch has published their simple appeal to the 
penevolence of America; and we quote the 
document as calculated to excite sympathy for 
these poor sufferers in England.— 

« By God’s favour! May it, God willing! reach 
America, and be presented to our Christian brothers, 
_whose happiness may the Almighty God preserve! 

n! 
——- Bepvan. 

“We are, in Kerak, a very few poor Christians, 
andare building a church. We beg your excellency 
to help us in this undertaking, for we are very weak. 
The land has been unproductive, and visited by the 
locusts, for the last seven years. The church is 
delayed in not being accomplished for want of funds, 
for we are a few Christians, surrounded by Muslims. 
This being all that is necessary to write to you, 
Christian brothers of America, we need say no more. 

The trustees in your bounty, 

“ Abd’ Allah en Nahas, Sheikh. 
“ Yak6éb en Nahas, Sheikh’s brother. 

“Kerak, Jamad Awah, 1264.” 

Having completed his exploration of the Dead 
Sea, Lieut. Lynch had his boats taken in sections 
to Jerusalem, and soon after went on an expe- 
dition to the sources of the Jordan. His de- 
scription of this favoured spot, too rarely visited 
bytravellers, deserves to be extracted.— 

“In the afternoon Prince Ali called uponus. He 
isof the family of Shad, which came in with Saladin, 
and is the oldest in Syria. We accompanied him 
tothe source of the Jordan. Decending the ravine, 
and turning to the north, we passed through groves 
of olive, fig, and mulberry trees, and crossed the 
fiver over a one-arched bridge; the banks lined with 
vilow and plane trees, and luxurianily fertile. 
Thence going east, in ten minutes we came suddenly 
tothe scurce—a bold, perpendicular rock, from be- 
neath which the river gushed copious, trans!ucent, 
and cool, in two rectangular streams, one to the 
north-east, the other to the north-west. |The scarp 
ofthe rock was about forty feet high; and the north- 
east branch, being mere back-water, extended only a 
few hundred yards; but its banks were fringed with 
the wild rose, the white and pink oleander, and the 
dematis orientalis, or oriental virgin’s bower. The 
wrth-west branch, at the distance of about a hun- 
dred yards, plunged over a dam, and went rushing 
through the arch of the bridge below. The hand 
of art could not have improved the scene. The 
gigantic rock, all majesty, above; its banks, enamelled 
with beauty and fragrance, all loveliness, beneath; 
render it a fitting fountain-head of a stream which 
vas destined to lave the immaculate body of the 
Redeemer of the world.” 

Lieut. Lynch’s chief qualifications for the task 
vhich he undertook were enthusiasm, enterprise, 
md perseverance. His acquirements as a 
scholar and man of science are obviously limited. 
He has laid down the hydrography of the Dead 
Sea with sailor-like accuracy,—but he has im- 
perfectly described the geology and natural his- 
tory of the basin which it occupies. His de- 
«ription will, nevertheless, command attention 
%s the only one which we possess, having the 
lightest pretensions to completeness, of the 
leality of the first great cataclysm recorded in 
history—the destruction of the Citiesof the Plain. 








Strathmore. A Tragic Play in Five Acts. 
J. Westland Marston. Mitchell. 

The Witch -Wife; 
A Drama, in Five Acts. 
Bosworth. 

TuEse plays — widely differing in style, in 

intensity, and in purpose — were both duly 

reported in our last number as having been 
during the week successfully produced on the 
stage. Their theatrical merit has been suffi- 
ciently tested and recorded : — their literary 
qualities require to be more carefully considered. 
If the Drama is to be regenerated, it must be 
by the genius of the poet, not by the talent or 
cleverness of the playwright. The works of 
the latter have their day, and perish; those of 
the former are inspired with an immortal prin- 
ciple, which passeth not with the passing time. 

It behoves therefore the critic to give his testi- 

mony to those which, with fair acting qualities, 

possess any share of a poetic spirit that should 
recommend them to the calmer study of the 
closet. 

Mr. Marston and Mr. Spicer have both 
previously appeared as dramatic poets,—and 
as poets have both established considerable 
claims; though it can scarcely be said that in a 
dramatic point of view either had succeeded in 
placing on the boards a play so well adapted 
for representation as the present venture of 
each. Writing for the stage is a craft; and to 
both experience was required for the requisite 
manipulation, The dramatic record of the 
past week proves that to each it has come by 
the only sure road—that of practice. 

The “Tragic Play” of ‘Strathmore’ com- 
mands attention first from the ambition of the 
author’s aim. His object was to reach at once 
the heart and the conscience by an unfolding 
of their antagonist mysteries. The position of 
Henry Morton in ‘Old Mortality’ seems to 
have suggested the conflict :-the idea of Strath- 
more’s compulsory invasion of the home of his 
betrothed being borrowed from that novel. 
The mere particulars of the Covenant cause 
are, however, subordinated by Mr. Marston to 
a higher principle. The biblical language of 
the party is merely indicated,—its persons are 
ouly slightly sketched, — and the historical 
portraits introduced have but little individuality 
of form or force of colour. The purpose of the 


By 


a Tale of Malkin Tower. 
By Henry Spicer. 


dramatist was not so much an exhibition of | 
manners as the illustration of a sublime moral | 


purpose. The interest is more psychological 
than material. 
week sufficiently explains the character of this 


purpose and this interest: and we shall now | 


best further illustrate the work of Mr. Marston 
by offering our readers a few examples of the 
poetry in which the first is wrought out and 
the last sustained. The following is a portion 
of the scene in which Katharine strives to win 


Strathmore back to the cause of loyalty in | 


which the accidents of birth had trained them 
both,—when the private consequences of his 
public renunciation have first dawned upon her. 
Katharine. Halbert, speak to me! You'll not speak, 
shall I? 
Strathmore. Yes, speak. 
Kath. Then answer; but not rashly, for my doom 
Is in your breath—you love me ? 
Strath. Katharine! 
Kath. You do, and know what love is—that it draws 
Into itself all passion, hope, and thought, 
The heart of life, to which all currents flow 
From every vein of being, which if chill’d 
The streams are ice for ever ? 
Strath. Even so. 
Kath. Was this your love for me ? 
Strath. Was it? 
Kath. it is! 
Thanks for that dear rebuke. 
No, I defy you, Strathmore! 
Strath. Ah, you may! 
Discords may sever, pathways may divide, 
*Midst all God’s creatures I may never more 
Gaze on that unit, which could fill for me 
A vacant world—yourself! And you may learn,— 


You ‘ll not renounce me ? 





Our report of the action last | 





I do not think you will; but you may learn— 

The strain of bitter tongues, reproach or scorn 

For him who quits you now; but through all change, 
Time, distance, suffering, shall this tide of love 
Sweep ebbless to your memory! 

Kath. Yet you quit me! 

Love speaks in deeds, not words,—you never loved me. 
Strath. Well, think so; it may lighten half your pain. 

I never loved you—never! I—perhaps— 

These are not words, these drops that shame my strength— 

Back, back ; or let my life melt in the flood! 

I never loved you, Katharine! 

Kath. Oh, forgive me! 

My anguish spoke. You would have leaped a gulf, 
Or scaled a slippery crag to lay one flower 
I valued at my feet. You then outran 
In zeal my faintest wish, What makes you now 
Inflexible to pity ? 
Strath. You—your love. 
You gave me all your heart—its purity, 
Devotion, trust. What could I give you back ? 
A heart, whose virtue grew beneath your smile— 
Brave, resolute, and just! I dared not lay 
On such a shrine a love that shrank from duty. 
Kath, From duty ? 
Strath. Oh, I struggled! Days that brought 
No gladness with their beams, and nights that shed 
No slumber from their shadows, saw my throes. 
Absolve me from this need, 1 groaned. A voice 
Cried, Man, thy brethren claim men's common right 
To serve in freedom Him who made them free ! 
They claim it and they perish—by the sword, 
By fire, by lingering torture! where's thy arm? 
I rushed into the woods, the trees and streams 
That beautify the earth, the peaks that tower 
Into the sky, the stars that stud the vault 
And preach the heaven beyond, cried, Dreamer, act ; 
Be worthy of thy World! I sought my home, 
I turned in thought to thee, thine eyes of truth 
Pierced through my swerving spirit— Dreamer, act ; 
Be worthy of thy Love! 

Kath. And wouldst thou slay me 
To prove thy worth? I doubt not that, but sure 
Delirium warps my reason. I am thine, 

Thy wife betrothed, thy Katharine! know me, strive 
Against this madness! It will pass, but think 
That it may pass too late! 

Strath. Farewell! 

Kath. Be silent! 
I will be heard. Perhaps I might have borne 
To lose thee, but thou leav’st me for dishonour, 
And that past sufferance! Base and traitorous men 
Must henceforth be thy comrades —should'st thou fall 
I cannot weep a hero! 

Strath. Katharine! 
Life rarely knows its heroes. Obloquy, 
Like dust, defiles the champion: still he strives, 
And at the grave, the sullied vesture falls 
From his worn limbs, his memory takes its stand 
Upon the tomb, and the world shouts—A Heno ! 

For the purposes of these extracts we are 
necessarily limited to those passages in which 
the conflicting motives that generate the tragic 
element of the play are conspicuously in action. 
Such passages only are detachable as imme- 
diately explaining themselves; though a charac- 
ter of sameness is thus given to our quotations, 
for want of the more stirring elements that con- 
nect them together,—and out of which they 
take their tune. The following is a part of 
Katharine’s pleading for the life of her father 
with her once betrothed, now his custodian and 
judge.— 

Kath, "Tis he. He moves not, speaks not. 

(Advancing to him). Strathmore! 
Strath, (rising), What would you with me, lady ? 

Kath. 1s it thus 
That Halbert speaks to Katharine ? 

Strath. Hush! Those names 
Belong to a past world! ’Twixt that and this 
There yawns a gulf, that makes us strangers. 
Kath, Sir! 
Do you deny the bond of misery 
That makes even strangers kin? A child who seeks 
For a dear father’s life, at savage hearts 
May knock and find a home! 
Strath. Lady, you speak 
Not to a savage heart; but to a crushed one. 
Kath. Ay, crushed with grief for him! 
Halbert! 
You'd spare my father; but these men of blood, 
Your comrades, hem you round, and force your hand, 
Your shrinking hand, to strike! It is not Strathmore, 
Who, with a double murder, stabs the sire 
And, thro’ the sire, the child! 

Strath. (abstractedly) No; ‘tis not Strathmore ! 

That atom in all space of love, hope, grief— 
Is ground to ashes; but its dust combines 
In a dread form, that shudders at itself, 

And takes the name of Justice! 

Kath. No ; thou still 
Arthuman! Human woe has worn thy cheek, 

Thine eyes are scorched for want of human tears, — 
And, while I speak, they change! Before them glides 
A dream of our past life—our love. Ah, start, 
And feel thou art a man! 

* * * * 


Kath. (intercepting him). You shall not pass! 
Strath. I must. 


I knew it, 
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Kath. My arms are frail ; 
They cannot bar thee! Canst thou pass these eyes 
That did reflect thy love ?—If they are dim, 
Thou wert their life and left them. They have bathed 
Each gift thou gav'st me, steeped in richer drops 
Than heaven's the flowers you pluck’d, the lines of love 
You wrote—ay, you /—yet smiled that every word 
Was hoarded in my heart, in whose deep founts, 
When men did brand thy name, I rebaptized thee, 
And thou wert still a hero! 

Strath. I must pass! (In a hollow tone, and gazing on 
her vacantly) 
(He stands motion- 

less). 


Kath. And, if thou canst, thou shalt! 


See, nature in thee 

Revolts against the deed! Thy feet are fixed 

To the detaining earth! thy face is stone! 

A ery peals from these shuddering walls to pierce 

The vault of Time ; and, lo, the shrouded years 

Leap from their graves !—Here, by the old man’s side, 

Thy boyish steps have patter’d; by yon hearth 

He held thee at his knee—his playful hand 

Entangled in thy hair—and stooped his ear 

To catch thy prattle! By that chair we knelt 

To plight our troth before him, while his voice— 

A soldier's voice, weak with the weight of love— 

Faltered his blessing !—Come, be bold! Fulfil 

Thy work! Stand on my father’s hearth, and there— 

There, where he blessed us—speak his doom ! 
(Dragging him to the hearth. 


We add a few extracts from the last scene, in 
which Strathmore and his cause are outwardly 
lost, and amid the wreck he gathers up the frag- 
ments which remain unharmed, constituting his 
inner triumph, and offers them for Katharine’s 
final acceptance.— 


Strath. Tas my heart's ery 
To look on thee been heard ? 
Kath. We meet once more— 
To part for ever! 
* * * * 
Kath. Dic !—thou shalt not! 
My father, and my brother, who have served 
The royal cause so well, will plead with Dalzell. 
Sign but this scroll ! [Gives it to him. 
Strath. (feebly, afler perusing it), Ah!—Know'st thou 
what conditions 
The bond demands ? 
Kath. I do. 
Strath. That I confess 
My treason, and abjure it, never more 
Further my righteous cause, by tongue or sword, 
In act become a traitor—to escape 
A traitor’s sentence! 
Kath. But your cause is crushed ! 
Strath. Crushed!—No, it triumphs still. 
dom’s hosts 
Bleach the green earth with death, that cause is safe 
That hath its chief above! 
Kath. You will not sign! 
Strath. And canst thou ask me ? 
Kath. Ay, while I have breath. 
Who gave thee right to quench my life in thine ? 
Though we must part, ’tis comfort still to think 
One world contains us !—I should curse the sun 
If it could light a world that held not thee. 
Strath. My Katharine! 
Kath. ’Twas you upheld my steps 
When we were children. On the hill-side flowers 
The golden gorse from which you plucked the thorn 
That else had harmed me. In the brook still float 
Lilies like those we wove. Another Spring 
Will find them there—but thou! (falling on his neck), 
Strath. My truth! my truth! 
Kath. 1 will not let thee go. Ere see thee perish, 
I'll burst all ties of duty, dare all shame. 
Renounce all kindred !—They are gone! Be thou 
Friend, father, brother, home, and universe ! 
Strath. Forbear, forbear; (Sinks into chair. 
Kath. Whate’er I know, or feel 
Of good, you taught me! You relent! you'll sign! 
Strath. (feebly, but with increasing energy as he proceeds). 
You shall decide (she kneels by his side); two paths before 
me lie, 
The one through death to honour— 
Kath. Ualbert ! 
Strath. Nay, 
There are but two! First, say we choose the nobler.— 
Then wilt thou think of Strathmore, as of one 
Who, by his last act, fitly sealed a life 
He would bequeath thee spotless. 
Kath. Ah, bequeath! 
And I shall never see thee more ! 
Strath. Yes, Katharine ! (pointing upwards). 
Kath. The other path! 
Strath. It leads to life through shame ! 
Would’st have me take it—live to own no bond 
But with dishonour, feel remorse consume 
My hope, in ashes; when I hear the tale 
Of heroes, vainly groan,—such once I was ! 
And, when the cowards shudder,—such I am! 
Kath. This gloom will melt in a bright future— 
Strath. No! 
He has no future who betrays his past ! 
Kath. Still live !— 
Strath. To give the lie 
To my true youth; shrink, when thy straining breast 
Throbs to a traitor’s; read in those dear eyes 
The Temptress not the wife !—All springs of joy 
Reflecting my own brand, the aliment 
Of every blessicg poisoned, age’s frost 


Though free- 


Numbing the pang, it cures not—to crawl down 
The steep of time and to the grave—that last, 
Dark shelter for disgrace—bear a dead heart! 

Kath. Cease! cease! 

Strath. (rising). Speak, shall I sign ? 

Kath. (starting to her feet), NO—DIE! Ba 

The play abounds throughout in instances 
of felicitous diction :—of which a brief example 
or two must suffice.— 

Sure the courts of heaven 

Are peopled with the outcasts of the world. 
Tut, tut! despair ’s a word, a good broad phrase 
To signify the heart-ache or weak nerves. 
All women have it ere they wed; it means 
The rash of love when of too full a habit 
And only needs time’s lancet for its cure! , 
It takes athousand shapes! The schoolboy has it 
At close of holidays ; the maiden feels it 
When her pet pigeon dies! Sometimes it comes 
Asa November fog! Count Grammont had it— 
And sharply, when his valet brought not home 
His suit for the Court ball; but—he recover'd! 

In your temperate love 
No danger lurks. ‘Tis in the torrid heart 
Which teems at once with all the fruits of life, 
In worship of its sun—that lightnings brood ! 
It is the richest garden of the south 
The lava turns to ashes! 

‘“‘ The Witch-Wife’’ is rather an appeal to the 
fancy than to the heart. There is an air of 
gaiety and sport about the entire composition. 
The author plays with his subject, as one not 

play ject, 
desirous of the frequent presence of the poetical 
graces. Always elegant, Mr. Spicer is apt to 
seize a poetic image, and immediately associate 
it with a comic epithet, as if to impair its beauty. 
In this, he imitates the Elizabethan dramatists, 
whose trick, our readers already know, he has 
so caught that it now seems native to him. 
We, nevertheless, advise him—as we have be- 
fore advised him, and for reasons which we have 
already offered to his consideration—to struggle 
into a more natural style. His present mode of 


whole meaning. 
its complete expression. The drama before us 
consists altogether of short speeches, cut up 
into the shortest of sentences. We feel during 
its performance that the dialogue needs inter- 
pretation toa general audience. While throwing 


in mind either that his audience are not so well 
acquainted with obsolete laws against witchcraft 
and the State Trials as himself. Many of his 
verbal points are thus scattered in pure waste, 
so far as a general audience is concerned. Not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, his play has many 
scattered beauties. Take for one the following 
description of the poor nurse, Alison Devise, 
accused of witchcraft :— 

Good, patient, loving, dear old Alison ! 

Man, ere her years had half attained to thine, 

More deeds of love and Christian charity 

Stood to her count, than there are white hairs now 

On her poor forehead. She’s the wayside flower— 

Unseen, uncared-for, loading the rich air 

With careless fragrance ; one pure source through which 

The under, ever-flowing stream of good 

Still rolls to bless the world. 

Matthew Hopkins describes himself in this 
style :— 

Tam not that Iseem. Ihave a name 

For fearless courage—zeal—and sanctity— 
And truth. I feel within this ragged rind 
Lies a concealed spirit, like a spell, 
Awaiting but the charmer's voice to wake 
Its fine and terrible action. 

Even Sir Gerald Mole, the half-witted old 
mathematician, has his better moments when he 
can deliver himself poetically ; as thus :— 

Talk when you will, my child, I can resign 
With ease the filmiest and most subtle thread 
Of argument, and, when your voice has hushed 
Its music, turn, old spider as I am, 

To my unbroken meshes. ‘Tis because 

That happy spirit, like a hidden sun, 

Is ever beaming on me. So our blood 

Runs its articulate course, dispensing life, 


us back into the past, Mr. Spicer does not bear | 





speech scarcely permits him to set forth his | 
P y I } 
More words are wanting for | 


| Thy heart. 


| 





Vigour, and health, through this wrought frame, the while 
The functions of the busy brain proceed, 

And, feeling, heed it not. 

Marchmont Needham and Cecil Howard | 
show touches of the same inspiration, when they | 
woo.— | 
Need. Would to Heaven 





I might have stayed to-night, were ’t but to mix 


| Interpret to me. 


With this unmellowed plot a drop or two 

Of plain discretion! But I must be gone— 

Must bid farewell! Sweet Cecil, will you hold 

Your poor friend in remembrance? Will you, Cecil? 
Cec. (faintly). You're saying this to vex me. 


Need. ‘Tis too true— 
I go to-night. 
eC. Why, then, you're very cruel. 


I thought you loved us all: that’s why I've teased you, 
You might have studied Euclid all day long, 
In peace and comfort, else. And now you leave 
The hawk—the spaniels—Mistress Frill—and me; 
And more than these—than al/—the kind old man 
That loves and leans on you! 
Need. But he himself 
Desires it. And, were that not so, a voice 
As potent callsme. Cecil— 
Cec. (passionately). Go, then—go! 
Why do you wait ?—what care for here? O Heaven! 
To dwell six happy months, accepting love, 
Respect, and hospitality; and when 
You've stol’n our fancies, just turn on your heel— 
And part! ’Tis cruel—cruel! We're well rid 
Of such a guest. I'm very glad to lose you— 
Only—it—breaks my heart! (Bursts into tear, 
Need. What do I hear? 
Away, suspense! (Throws himself at her feet 
O Cecil! O sweet bird! 
Start not to hear this strange and sudden tongue— 
I love you, Cecil! Common love needs time 
And grace to perfect it, but mine was born 
Gigantic—sprang to manhood at a leap— 
And stretches to you its true, honest arms, 
Offering a refuge where your love shall, in 
Its own good season, flourish too! You blush— 
You tremble! ... Cecil, do you love me? 
* * * * 
Cee. You love ?— 
And you'll be gone to-night? 
Need. It is love’s self 
That spurs me. Sweet, you shall know all—meanwhile, 
This scholar’s gown grows threadbare. I must woo 
Dame Fortune for a fitter. 
Cee. No—in that— 
And that alone—approach me. There’s my hand. 
Kiss gentlier. 
Need. Why, the eloquence that scorches 
On the dumb lip can find no better vent 
Than burning kisses. O be faithful to me— 
Be kind—be loving. But a few short weeks— 
Then, re-united—passing hand in hand 
Into that sunny vista, love's bright world— 
We'll make its paths eternal. Now, farewell— 
Farewell! One kiss, my Cecil. O the music 
Of those sweet wedded words! . . . And you'll give up, 
For my sake—will you not ?—this wizard scheme 
To-night ? 
Cec. (smiling). T’ve little heart for it now, believe me— 
But it’s too late. 
Ned. Indeed; . . . Well, dearest, may 
The kind intent haliow the mystic means 
You work with! One word—and I go—Sweet Cecil! 
There are some points in every life wherein 
All wandering rays of happiness converge— 
Ev'n in such haven, such sweet, sheltering bay, 
We anchor now. ‘Then, loveliest, once more search 
If changed from its first prompting, here— 
Here, in this quiet wilderness, my fate 
So content lam 
To know the world no nearer, here I'd pause— 
Hlcre, at thy feet, lie down—here rest—here die! 
Cee. (smiling). The search were fruitless, sir—I never 
loved 
Until you taught me. 
Lies in the proof, I doubt. 
May Heavy'n forgive you! 
Need. Sweet, for what ? 
Cee. You've spoiled 
The calmest, sunniest, and most innocent dream !— 
I thought I was a child. . . . O love—love—love! 
If you enrich us, ‘tis but a debt repaid— 
You robbed us first, therefore we owe you nothing. 
Tam a slave now—must be docile— grave— 
Never climb trees again, nor care for skipping ! 
O, if you knew how [| have nursed this dream— 
This happy, careless, thoughtless, tearless dream— 
You would have spared it for a while—not plucked 
This young old age upon me! Heav’n forgive you! 
I won’t—till you return.—( Aside) Who knows ?—perhaps 
You'll come the sooner for it. 


The chief merit of this drama lies in the fact 
of its story and structure being commensurate; 
so that the action never stands still, and the 
interest progresses and accumulates to the cow 
clusion, which, aided by surprise, has a startling 
effect. ‘The final incident is, we believe, bot 
rowed from a passage in the life of Sir Matthew 
Hale; who, witnessing an unjust trial in 
disguise of a countryman, suddenly threw ‘ 
his smockfrock, and, exercising his judi 
functions, straight quashed the whole proc 
ings. We could have wished, however, that 
Mr. Spicer had depended rather on the legr 
timate principle of expectation. Had he done 
so, his drama would have reached a higher rank 
than it can now claim. 


If the lesson’s good 
O Marchmont, Marchmont!= 
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erst) _ 


i: of London, Past and Present. By 
ingham. 
aad —_ . [Second Notice.] 

Ws continue our extracts from Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s volumes ; which contain so much infor- 
mation that it is of little importance where we 
gpen them for the purpose. When the author 
deals with old materials—and he must, of course, 
ysemore or less of them in a work of this kind— 
he generally employs them with such skill and 
dovetails them with so much ingenuity that he 
sives to them most of the effects of novelty. 
This remark applies in no inconsiderable degree 
to what he says of places of amusement, an- 
cient and modern, in the metropolis. There 
jsno part of his book more complete or more 
compact than what he tells us regarding our 
theatres, beginning about the year 1575 or 
1576, when the earliest playhouse was erected 
in London, and ending with our most recent 
sructures of this description. Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s powers of compression are and had 
need be great in order to enable him to deal 
briefly and at the same time intelligently with 
such articles as the following,—to compose 
which, short as it is, he must have gone to at 
least ten or twelve different sources of informa- 





tion, in nearly all of which the subject is dwelt | 


upon diffusely and contradictorily. The Theatre | 


and the Curtain were two of the oldest buildings 
(both in Shoreditch) constructed expressly for 
dramatic representation. Of the first Mr. Cun- 
ningham speaks thus.— 


“TaeatRE (THe), Hotywe tt Lane, Snorepitcu, 
the earliest building erected in or near London pur- 
posely for scenic exhibitions, stood on ‘certain hows- 
ing and void grounds lying and being in Holywell, 
in the county of Middlesex,’ let, April 13th, 1576, 
by Giles Allein, of Haseleigh, in Essex, gentleman, 
to ‘James Burbadge, late of London, joiner,’ for 
twenty-one years, at the yearly rent of 142. The 
house was erected at the cost of John Brayne, the 
father-in-law of Burbadge, who advanced 600/. on 
condition that Burbadge should assign to him a 
moiety of the theatre and its profits. That assign- 
ment does not seem to have been executed in the 
lifetime of Brayne, and his widow was obliged to 
commence proceedings in equity, to compel a ful- 
flment of the contract. The point in dispute was 
afterwards moved to the Star Chamber, Allein, the 
ground landlord, complaining to the Privy Council 
that the rent was partly unpaid, and that Cuthbert 
Burbadge, the son, had, Dec. 28th, 1598, ‘ carried 
the wood to the Bankside, and there erected a new 
playhouse with the said wood.’ llein’s bill was 
referred to Francis Bacon, Esq. whose decision was 
that ‘ the said bill is very uncertain and insufficient, 
and that no further answer need to be made thereto.’ 
The ‘new playhouse’ was, I believe, the Globe, then 
rebuilt or enlarged.” 

Malone did not even know where “the 
Theatre” stood; he imagined that it was in 
Blackfriars; and in this notion he was supported 


by Steevens, Chalmers, and all others who | 


wrote upon the point prior to 1830, because 


they never thought of looking even into so | 


common a book as Stow’s ‘Survey,’ which fixes 
the very locality. The only point we doubt in 
Mr, Cunningham’s abstract is, whether he is 
lite authorized in saying positively that the 

atre was situated in Holywell Lane :—this, 
however, is a matter of little importance. He 
Ierts, in the same compendious form, all it 
necessary to say respecting other theatres in 
the time of Shakspeare,—such as the Globe 
ad Blackfriars (in which alone, it has been 
mbposed, though perhaps without sufficient 
‘idence, our great dramatist was interested), 
the Fortune, the Pheenix, or Cockpit, and 
‘veral more. The last-named was in Drury 
‘ane, not far from the site of the present theatre; 
tuto the history of which Mr. Cunningham enters 

shortly but completely. 


“Drury Lane Tueatre, Brypces Street, 
Covent Garpen. The first theatre on the site of | 
the present edifice was opened on the 8th of April 
1663, by the King’s company under Thomas Killi- 
grew, with Beaumont and Fletcher's Play of The | 
Humorous Lieutenant. This house was burnt down 
in January, 1671-2, and the new one, designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren, was opened witha prologue and 
epilogue by Dryden, on the 26th of March, 1674. 
Two theatres were found sufficient for the whole of 
London in the time of Charles II., viz. the King’s 
Theatre, under Killigrew, in Drury Lane, and the 
Duke’s Theatre, under Davenant, first in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-fields, and secondly in Dorset-gardens. One was 
subsequently found sufficient, and on the 16th of | 
November 1682, the two companies began to play 
together for the first time in Drury Lane. Dryden 
supplied both prologue and epilogue on this occasion. 
The Drury Lane of Wren was new-faced by the 
Brothers Adam before Garrick parted with his shares. | 
A new house, the third, was built by Henry Holland, 
and opened 12th of March, 1794. This was de- 
stroyed by fire on the night of the 24th of February, 
1809, when the present edifice, the fourth, was | 
erected, and opened 10th of October, 1812, with a | 
prologue by Lord Byron. This memorable fire and | 
the advertisement of the committee for an occasional 
prologue gave rise to the ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ Mr. | 
B. Wyatt (the son of James Wyatt) was the archi- | 


| tect, and the first stone was laid 29th of October, 1811. | 


Drury Lane:— 


Here is Cibber’s description of the interior of old | 
**As there are not many spectators who may remem- | 
| 


| ber what form the Drury-lane Theatre stood in about forty 





| 
| 


years ago [1700], before the old Patentee, to make it hold 
more money, took it in his head to alter it, it were but jus- 
tice to lay the original figure, which Sir Christopher Wren 
first gave it, and the alterations of it now standing, in a fair 
light. It must be observed then, that the area and platform 
of the old stage projected about four foot forwarder, in a 
semi-oval figure, parallel to the benches of the pit; and that 
the former lower doors of entrance for the actors were brought 
down between the two foremost (and then only) Pilasters; in 
the place of which doors, now the stage boxes are fixt. That 
where the doors of entrance now are, there formerly stood 
two additional side-wings, in front to a full set of scenes which 
had then almost a double effect, in their loftiness and magnifi- 
cence. By this original form the usual station of the actors, 
in almost every scene, was advanced at least ten foot nearer 
to the audience than they now can be.”—Cibber’s Apology, 
p- 338, ed. 1740. 

The principal entrance to Wren’s Theatre was down 
Play-house-passage. Over the stage was ‘ Vivitur 


Ingenio.’ Drury Lane Theatre, though not actually | 


in Drury Lane, derives its name from the Cockpit 
Theatre in Drury Lane, where Killigrew acted before 
he removed to the site of the present theatre. The 
first Drury Lane Theatre (so called) was often de- 


| scribed as the theatre in Covent Garden. Thus, under 


| up own ¢ »0ked upon the outside of the new 
> and d n and k ked up 4 rhea if milkmaids with their garlands upon their pails, dancing 


the 6th of February, 1662-3, Pepys writes, ‘I walked 


theatre in Covent Garden, which will be very fine: 
and thus Shadwell, in the Preface to The Miser,‘ This 
play was the last that was acted at the King’s The- 
atre in Covent Garden before the fatal fire there.’ ” 
This is every syllable that need be said upon | 
the history of the Drury Lane Theatre; but a 
record of its predecessor, the Phoenix, is pre- 
served in the tavern-token of William Wright, 
who kept a house with the sign of the Phoenix 
at the corner of Blackmoor Street, until some 
time after the Restoration. In 1667, Elizabeth 
Norley kept “ The Trumpet,” which was situ- 
ated “against the play-house” (mis-spelt plea- | 
house) in Drury Lane. These local trifles, not 
without interest or curiosity, we derive from 
Mr. Akerman’s recently printed work upon 
‘ Tradesmen’s Tokens.’—Covent Garden Theatre 
was not constructed until about eighty years 
after Drury Lane: it was opened by John 
Rich in 1732, burnt down in 1808, having been 
enlarged in the interval, and re-built and re- 
opened in 1809. John Philip Kemble was 
one of the principal proprietors, and was 
shaving at the time when the news of the fire 
was brought to him: he quietly finished the 
operation, and dressed himself with peculiar 
neatness before he went out to witness the con- 
flagration. This conduct was very character- | 
istic of the man who, for so many nights after 
the re-opening of the house, bore unmoved the | 


peltings and hootings of the populace during 
what was called the O. P. Row. But for one 


| individual, Kemble would have triumphed at 


last. 

As we are now in Drury Lane and its neigh- 
bourhood, our readers may not dislike to hear 
something of its ancient importance and wealthy 
residents, even long before the period when the 
great theatre was constructed there.— 

“Drury Lane was so called, says Stow, ‘ for 


| that there is a house belonging to the family of the 


Druries. This lane turneth north toward St. Giles’- 
in-the-Fields.’ Before the Drurys built here, the 
old name for this lane or road was ‘ Via de Aldwych; 
hence the present Wych-street at the bottom of 
Drury-lane. In James I.’s time it was occasionally 
called Prince’s-strect;—‘ Drury-lane, now called the 
Prince’s-street,’ but the old name triumphed, and 
Prince’s-street was confined to a new row of tene- 
ments, branching to the east, and still distinguished 
by that name. Observe.—Craven-yard, (so called 
from Craven House) ; Clare-House-court, (so called 
from the noble family of Holles, Earls of Clare). 
[| See Clare Market; Prince’s Street; Pitt Place, (so 
called from the Cockpit Theatre); Charles Street-— 
originally Lewkenor’s Lane; Short’s Gardens.] 
Eminent Inhabitants.—Lady Jacob. 
‘He [Gondomar] lived at Ely-house in Holborn; his 
passage to the Court was ordinarily through Drury-lane 
(the Covent Garden being then an inclosed field), and that 
Lane and the Strand were the places where most of the 
gentry lived, and the ladies as he went, knowing his 
times, would not be wanting to appear in their balconies or 
windows to present him their civilities, and he would watch 
for it; and as he was carried in his litter or bottomless 
chair (the easiest seat for his fistula), he would strain him- 
self as much as an old man could to the humblest posture 
of respect. One day, passing by the Lady Jacob's house in 
Drury Lane, she exposing herself for a salutation he was 
not wanting to her, but she moved nothing but her mouth, 
gaping wide open upon him. He wondered at the lady’s 
incivility, but thought that it might be happily a yawning 
fit took her at that time; for trial whereof, the next day 
he finds her in the same place, and his courtesies were again 
accosted with no better expressions than an extended 
mouth. Whereupon he sent a gentleman to her to let her 
know that the Ladies of England were more gracious to 
him than to incounter his respects with such affronts. She 
answered it was true that he had purchased some of their 
favours at a dear rate, and she had a mouth to be stopt as 
well as others. Gondomar, finding the cause of the emotion 
of her mouth, sent her a present as an antidote, which 
cured her of that distemper.”— Wilson's Live of James I, 
p. 146, fol. 1653.” 
Sir William Alexander, Earl of Stirling, the poet, 
(1634—1637). The celebrated Marquis of Argyll, 
| (1634—1627). John Lacy, the comedian, from 
| oe . . - ° . 
| 1665 to his death in 1681; he lived two doors oft 
Lord Anglesey, and near Cradle-alley. Arthur 
| Annesley, Earl of Anglesey, and Lord Privy Seal, 
from 1669 to his death in 1686. Nell Gwynn. 
*1 May, 1667. To Westminster; in the way meeting many 


with a fiddler before them ; and saw pretty Nelly standing 
| at her lodgings door in Drury Lane in her smock-sleeves 
and bodice, looking upon one; she seemed a mighty pretty 
creature.’—Pepys. 
Drury-lane lost its aristocratic character early in 
| the reign of William III. Steele, in the Tatler, 
| (No. 46), describes it as a long course of building 
divided into particular districts, or ‘ladyships,’ after 
the manner of ‘ lordships’ in other parts, ‘ over which 
matrons of known abilities preside.’ ” 

Many of these points are new, and have been 
ascertained by Mr. Cunningham from the 
parish rate-books and other similar authorities. 
Surely it cannot be uninteresting to learn, as 
we now do for the first time, that so celebrated 
a man and poet as the Earl of Stirling lived in 
Drury Lane in the years 1634, 1635, 1636 and 
1637 : he died in 1640, but by that date he had 
removed from Drury Lane and seems, according 
to another passage in the work before us, to 
have lived in Covent Garden, with the follow- 
ing distinguished persons for his neighbours. 

* Thomas Killigrew, the wit; he was livingin the 
north-west angle, between 1637 and 1643, and in the 
north-east angle 1660—1662—Denzill Holles; in 
1644, under the name of ‘Colonel Hollis;’ and in 
1666 and after, in a house on the site of Evans's 
Hotel, afterwards inhabited by Sir Harry Vane, the 
younger, (1647), and by Sir Kenelm Digby (1662). 

‘* Since the restauration of Ch. II. he (Sir Kenelm Digby] 
lived in the last faire house westward in the north portico 
of Covent Garden, where my Ld. Denaill Holles lived since, 
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Sed qu.”—Aubrey’s Lives, ii. 327. 

Nathaniel Crew, the last Lord Crew, and Lord 
Bishop of Durham; from 1681 to 1689, in the same 
house. It appears, from the books of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, that almost all the foundlings of 
the parish were laid at the door of the house of the 
Bishop of Durham.—<Aubrey de Vere, the twentieth 
and last Earl of Oxford; in the north-east angle, 
from 1663 to 1676; he lived in what was Killigrew’s 
house.—Sir Peter Lely, from 1662 to his death in 
1680; in the north-east angle, where Robins’s auction- 
rooms now are; the house was afterwards inhabited 
by Roger North, the executor of Lely.—Viscountess 
Muskerry, in 1676; in the north-west angle, corner 
of James Street. This was the celebrated Princess 
of Babylon of de Grammont’s Memoirs.—Sir God- 
frey Kneller; he came into the Piazza the year after 
Lely died, and the house he occupied was near the 
steps into Covent Garden Theatre; he had a garden 
at the back, reaching as far as Dr. Radclitfe’s in 
Bow Street,and here, therefore, and not in Great 
Queen Street, the scene of the well-known anecdote 
must be laid. He had left in 1705.—Berkeley, 
Bishop of Cloyne. 

“I have quitted my old lodging, and desire you to direct 

your letters to be left for me with Mr. Smibert, painter, 
next door to the King’s Arms Tavern, in the Little Piazza, 
Covent Garden.—Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, Aug 24th, 1726, 
(Berkeley's Lit. Relics, p. t6v). 
Lankrink and Closterman, painters; in the house 
now Richardson's Hotel.—Sir James Thornhill, in 
1733; in the second house eastward from James 
Street—Richard Wilson, R.A., the great landscape- 
painter, and Zoffany, the clever theatrical portrait- 
painter; in what is now Robins’s Auction-rooms, in 
the north-east wing of the Piazza.” 





This is pleasant, and not unimportant biogra- 
phical information which we should, probably, 
never have obtained but for Mr. Cunningham’s 
industry in procuring the facts from the parish 
records, and his knowledge, which enables him 
so well to apply the particulars. The new 
matter scattered unpretendingly through these 
volumes relating to the lives, actions and charac- 
ters of persons of historical, literary, artistic or 
scientific celebrity is abundant. We will ex- 
tract only a few specimens of this kind, which 
give an interest to some of our most obscure 
localities.— 

“ Dr. Hawkesworth, best known by the Adventurer 
and the friendship of Johnson, was. originally ‘a 
hired clerk to one Harwood, an attorney, in Grocers’ 
Alley, in the Poultry.” Boyse, the poet (d. 1749), 
was for some time an inhabitant of a spunging-house 
in this alley. 

Pope asked Walter Harie to ascend three pair of 
‘stairs, and enter a small top room above a small shop 
in the Haymarket; when they were within the room, 
Pope said to Harte, ‘ In this garret, Addison wrote 
his Campaign.’ Sir Samuel Garth, then Dr. Garth, 
on the east side from 1699 to 1703, sixth door | 
from top. Mrs. Oldfield, the actress, from 1714 to 
1726, i.e. from Maynwaring’s death in 1712 to near 
the period of her retirement from the stage, seventh 
door from top, east side.” | 

Our author’s minuteness of information is 
sometimes almost provoking, and we feel | 
inclined to say, with Jack Cade, “knock me 
down that particular fellow !” 

“Oliver Cromwell, from 1637 to 1643, on the | 
south side, [of Long Acre] two doors off Nicholas | 
Stone, the sculptor. He is called Captain Cromwell, | 
and was rated to the poor of St. Martin’s at 10s. 10d., | 
then a large sum anda high rate. In 1643 he was 
rated at l4s.; and in 1644 (when his name is no 
longer there) half the houses in Covent Garden are 
described as empty. John Dryden, from 1682 to 
1686, in a house on the north side facing Rose-street. 
He is called in the rate-book John Dreydon, Esq., 
an unusual distinction, and the sum he paid to the 
poor varied from 18s. to 11.” 

Both the preceding facts were unknown until 
they were discovered and recorded in the work 
before us. The anecdote related in the subse- 
quent quotation is, of course, not new, but, if 
we mistake not, this is the first time the scene 
has been correctly laid in Maiden-lane,— 





: “ Andrew Marvell, who dates one of his letters to 


his constituents in Hull from his lodgings in Maiden- 
lane, April 21st, 1677. Other letters are dated from 
Covent Garden. He was lodging in this lane, ‘on 
a second floor in a court in the Strand,’ when Lord 
Danby, ascending his stairs with a message and bribe 
from the King, found him too proud and honest to 
accept his offer. It is said he was dining off the 
pickings of a mutton bone, and that as soon as the 


| Lord ‘Treasurer was gone he was obliged to send to 


a friend to borrow a guinea.” 

“Mansion House, the residence of the Lord Mayor 
during his term of office, was built on the site of the 
Stocks-market, from the designs of George Dance, 
the City surveyor, (d. 1768). The first stone was 
laid Oct. 25th, 1739. Lord Burlington sent a design 
by Palladio, which was rejected by the City on the 
inquiry of a Common Councilman, ‘Who was 
Palladio ?—was he a Freeman?’ It is said to have 
cost 71,0007.” 

“The register [of St. Mary-at-Hill] records the 
marriage (May, 1731) of Dr. Young, the author of 
‘Night Thoughts.’ Brand, author of ‘The Popular 
Antiquities,’ was rector of St. Mary-at-Hill, and was 
buried in the chancel of his church in 1806.” 

“At a convivial meeting at the Queen’s Arms 
Tavern (No. 70) in this street [Newgate Strect], 
Tom D’Urfey obtained the suggestion of his well- 
known publication, entitled ‘Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly.” To the Salutation and Cat (No. 17) Cole- 
ridge retreated in early life in one of his moody fits 
of melancholy abstraction; and here it was, but not 
without difficulty, that Southey found him out, and 
sought to rouse him from the torpor of inaction.” 

“Flaxman was living here [New Street, Covent 
Garden] in the years 1771 and 1772. In Charles 
II.’s reign it was very fashionably inhabited. I find 
the Countess of Chesterfield, the lady Van Dyck 
was in love with, occupying a house on the south side 
in 1660.” 

“ Elias Ashmole, the antiquary, lived in this lane, 
[Shire Lane,] Dugdale, writing to Antony a Wood, 
* from Mr. Ashmole’s house, neere the Globe, in Sheer 
Lane.’ Here, too, Antony & Wood records his having | 
dined with Ashmole. Here, in the dwelling and | 
spunging-house of a sheriff's officer of the name of | 
Hemp, Theodore Hook lay a long time under arrest 
for a defalcation in his accounts as Treasurer of the 
Mauritius. It was while shut up here that he 
made the acquaintance of the late Dr. William 
Maginn. In James I.’s time, as I gather from a list 
of houses, taverns, &c., in Fleet-street and the Strand, 
it was known by the name of Shire-lane, alias Rogue- 
lane.” 

“Here [Southampton Buildings] in the house of 
a relative, Ludlow, the Parliamentary general, lay 
concealed, from the Restoration to the period of his 
escape. Here, in the Southampton Coffee-house, 
Hazlitt has laid the scene of his Essay on Coftee- 
house Politicians; and here he occasionally held a 
kind of evening levee.” 

“Bonner, Bishop of London, died in this prison 
[the Marshalsea], Sept. 5th, 1569, and was buried 
at midnight amongst other prisoners in the church- 
yard of St. George’s, Southwark. Here Christopher 
Brooke, the poet, was confined for giving Ann More 
in marriage to Dr. Donne unknown to her father; 
and here Wither wrote his best poem, The Shepherd's 
Hunting.” 

“On the death, in 1759, of Edward Rich, the 
last Earl of Holland and Warwick, the house of Sir 
Walter Cope descended by females to William Ed- 
wardes, created Baron Kensington, and by him was 
sold to Henry Fox, the first Earl of Holland of that 
name, and the father of the celebrated Charles 
James Fox. During the last illness of the earl, who 
died here Ist July, 1774, George Selwyn called and 
left his card. Selwyn had a fondness for seeing 
dead bodies, and the earl, fully comprehending his 
feeling, is said to have remarked, ‘If Mr. Selwyn 
calls again, show him up; if I am alive I shall be 
delighted to see him, and if I am dead he would like 
to see me.’” 


The last quotation obviously applies to 
Holland House, Kensington; a name, says 
Mr. Cunningham, “the etymology of which is 
unknown” (p. 453); but the fact is, that it is 





, only an easy corruption of Koenigston, and is 








the same word as Kennington and Kinpste, 
our monarchs from the earliest times havin 
had royal residences at all three places, Whil 
upon a point of this kind we may suggest ~ 
Mr. Cunningham that the true origin of Knights 
bridge, in the same vicinity, has nothing what 
ever to do with war or chivalry, but is merely 
derived from the manor of Neyte, as Hyde Patt 
is derived from the manor of Hyde, both be 
longing to the Crown, and adjoining each other 
The modern orthography of it would therefore 
be Neatbridge or Neatsbridge, in reference tg 
cattle; and it is a remarkable circumstance 
noticed by Mr. Cunningham, that in the reion 
of Edward the Third an order was made that 
no oxen, &c. should be slaughtered nearer the 
west end of London than this bridge. 

It would be easy to multiply such extracts 
almost indefinitely ; but we must refer the 
reader to the book itself for “ farther particy. 
lars,” always informing or amusing, and often 
originally recorded in its pages ;—where they 
are the property of preceding writers, Mr. Cun. 
ningham is scrupulous in placing his authority 
at the bottom of the page; and few can better 
afford to acknowledge such obligations. Of the 
unobtrusive manner in which his various read. 
ing (especially of the period of Charles the 
First and Second) enables him to set at rest 
some important as well as unimportant literary 
disputes, many proofs might be adduced; but 
we will only allude to a trifling point that has, 
nevertheless, occupied a good deal of attention 
in our day, viz., who was the writer of the well- 
known couplet,— 

For he that fights and runs away 

May live to fight another day. 
We have heard the question put hundreds of 
times, and hundreds of times the reply has 
been, Butler; but nobody was ever able to 
point out the couplet in ‘ Hudibras’ or in any 
other production by the same author. The 
matter is now for ever set at rest; for, as Mn 
Cunningham shows, the passage, fotidem verbis, 
is contained in the ‘ Musarum Deliciz’ of Sir 
John Mennis and James Smith, printed in 
1656, and republished within the last twenty 
years. Therefore, whatever other pleasant 
topics of conversation and discussion the 
‘ Handbook of London’ may furnish, and they 
are many, here is one of which society will in 
future be deprived. 

As we went though the book we made notes 
of some half-dozen or more errors,—such as 
calling Sir Julius Cesar Master of the Robes 
instead of Master of the Rolls,—fixing “the 
Nursery” for the King’s actors in Golding Lane, 
— mistaking the period of the abolition of 
Southwark fair,—fixing the date of the death 
of O’Brien, the Irish giant, a little too early,— 
and other trifles of that sort; but we really do 
not think them worth any formal notice, and 
we dismiss Mr. Cunningham’s book with respect 
for the industry and talents of the author. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

The Enchanted Doll. A Fairy Tale for Little 
People. By Mark Lemon. With Illustrations by 
Richard Doyle.—This book is pretty in every sens 
of the word —prettily illustrated by one of our bet 
modern whimsy-makers. We used to think that 
Mr. Brooke was “first-hand” in the doing of dainty 
justice by the Moths and Mustard-seeds who catty 
Titania’s train; but Mr. R. Doyle’s fairies are more 
elvish and funnier. While his “ humans” have more 
raciness and variety, his grand compositions vey 
nearly rise to the state and dignity of picture, 
as the vignette (p. 53) showing Alderman Kersey’ 
supper attests.—We have spoken of Mr. R. Doyle 
first— meaning, thereby, no disrespect to Mr. Lemot. 
His legend of an envious doll-maker lessoned into 
charity and contentment would hardly have beet 
imagined had Mr. Dickens's Scrooge never ex) 
But this allowed for, it is a well-conducted legen, 
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syd one which children will like to hear many times 


“twice-told tale” being dear—not tedious—to 
ithe small people” whose wonder and sympathy 
fresh spirit - enjoyment turn our homes into 

, Faérylands. 

ous for oe Man.—This pam phlet—addressed 
toLord Ashley, and written, we believe, bya daughter 
of Elizabeth Fry — is deserving of attention, less 

shaps for the wisdom of its counsels, though we are 
far from denying its merits in this respect, than for 
the glimpses which it affords into the real condition 
of the lower classes. The writer had a life-long 

uaintance with this subject; and she asserts that 
the lowest stratum of English society is not to be 
found in gaols, workhouses, and such like places. 
The “system of misery” works yet deeper. Some 
of the young savages who appear occasionally in 
schools are far beneath the regular criminal 

md pauper classes. They are promoted to the 
workhouse, and elevated thence to prison :—a curious 
fict, and one little thought of in the common philo- 
gophy. The remedy proposed is a general system 
of emigration to the English colonies—not to the 

Jnited States. 
ache Papers on Subjects of Natural History.— 
Under this titlea Dublin publisher proposes to print 
geasional contributions to natural history,—espe- 
tially such as may be read at any of the natural 
history societies of Dublin, and appear most worthy 
of publication and adapted for the general rather 
than the scientific reader. Of the papers already 
published we have received the following :—‘On 
Instinct,’ by Dr. Whately,—‘ On the Intellectuality 
of Domestic Animals,’ by the Rev. Caesar Otway,— 
‘Our Fellow Lodgers,’ by the Rev. D. Walsh,—and 
‘Zoology and Civilization,’ by Dr. Butt. Although 
ye cannot receive any one of these papers as a con- 
tribution to scientific natural history, and differ from 
thewriters in many of their opinions, yet they are 
agreeably written, and may serve to kindle an interest 
in the subjects of which they treat. 

Governess Life; its Trials, Duties, and Encourage- 
nents. By the Author of ‘ Memoria!s of Two Sisters.’ 
—This is a well-intended work on an interesting sub- 
ject. It is evidently written by some one connected 
with the College for Governesses. 

Shadows of the New Creaticn.—A fanciful treatise, 
in two parts, on religious topics. 

Expository Lectureson Christian Faithand Christian 
Practice. Consisting of a selection, with permission, 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury's practical expo- 
ition of the Gospels, 

A Sketch of the History of the Jews. By the 
Rev. B. G. Johns. —The subject is produced to the 
Christian era, in the form of an epitome not extend- 
ing to. a hundred pages. 

4 Remembrance of Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. — 
This remembrance is commended to the reader on 
the ground of its being the burial-place of the Rev. 
W. Adams, the author of ‘The Shadows of the 
Cross.’ It is a little, square, illustrated book, with 
wabesque borders,—containing reflectionsand a brief 
memoir of the deceased, who was the second son of 
Mr. Serjeant Adams. 

Thoughts on the Character and History of Nehemiah. 
By the Rev. H. Woodward.—A reprint from the 
Christian Observer. 

Reports of the Royal College of Chemistry and Re- 
searches conducted in the Laboratories. — This is an 
interesting volume, and marks progress in the his- 
tory and developement of the institution. It con- 
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fams an account of the Researches into Organic 
amd Inorganic Chemistry carried on at the College 
of Chemistry since its foundation in 1845—to which 
prefixed a valuable paper ‘On the Importance of 
cultivating experimental Science in a National point 
ofview’ by Prof. Hofman. 

The First Book of Geography: specially adapted as 
«Text-book for Beginners at Home or at School, and 
a Guide to the Young Teacher. By Hugo Reid. 
~A little book excellently adapted to its end. Mr. 
Hugo Reid is the Principal of the People’s College 
in Nottingham; and has had a good deal of practice 
actual teaching as well as in writing school-books 
~by which means he has learnt the art of con-’ 

ing much matter into a few pages of pleasant 
wading. His‘ First Book of Geography’ may be com- 
mended to the attention of all who have children to 





instruct as the production of a man who understands 
the craft. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Toulouse. 

France has striven more systematically than 
perhaps any other country ever did to efface from 
the surface of her soil and from the body of her 
social system all trace and vestige of her past. To 
preserve the past—to prevent it from being past and 
keep it present—is we know as impossible in the 
moral as in the physical world,—or even more so. 
But the contrary operation is well nigh as difficult. 
Assisted in the attempt by a greater number of social 
revolutions than ever happened to any other country 
in a similar space of time, France has been more 
successful in wiping out her moral and social than 
her physical past. It may be thought, perhaps, that 
with regard to the former she has completely suc- 
ceeded. It may be well supposed by the Parisian 
that not the smallest fragmentary portion of that 
antediluvian social and moral world which existed in 
those old, old days when Louis the Sixteenth was 
king,—days almost as remote to the imagination, if 
not to chronology, as those of Henry the Fourth— 
could yet be discovered existing under the sun. Yet 
such fragments do exist ; and may be discovered 
by the persevering explorer in certain undisturbed 
by-paths of life,—deep quiet pools, as it were, over 
which the rapid stream of change sweeps with- 
out much moving their sleeping depths. If I were 
asked to indicate to the philosophic sportsman in 
search of such phenomena the waters where he might 
cast his line with the best hope of success, I should 
point to two or three of the old parliamentary cities 
of ancient France. Not to Rouen, whose vicinity to 
the capital and whose commercial activity have ren- 
dered it in a social point of view completely a modern 
town,—nor to some others which similar causes have 
influenced ;—but to slumbering dreamy Rennes, for 
example, or to quiet old Toulouse. These remote 
provincial capitals, which once formed each in its 
district the centre of attraction for the secondary 
noblesse, as Paris did for those of the first order, have 
always been affectioned by those of their descendants 
to whom circumstances have preserved the means— 
generally slender enough—of living independently. 
Toall Frenchmen a country life is under any circum- 
stances a penance endured only from imperious 
necessity. And those to whom the “non cuivis con- 
tingit adire Corinthum” of destiny forbids the Para- 
dise of Paris are fain to content themselves with the 
capital of their province. 

Toulouse has the advantage of being abundantly 
supplied with all the creature-comforts of life,—and 
the important one of great cheapness. 








It has been | 


flooded neither by the wealth of commerce, like 
Bordeaux or Lyon—nor by that of the English, like 
Tours or Pau. Its population, on the other hand— 
some eighty thousand, or thereaway—is such as to 
secure for it all those necessaries of French life, 
theatres, handsome cafés, “ cercles,” &c., which make 
so important a part of human existence on this side 
of the Channel. It is not to a stranger an interest- 
ing town externally nora handsome one. Built of 
brick, and seated in the midst of the fertile but 
wholly uninteresting plain of Upper Languedoc, on 
the broad Garonne, which (charming as its name 
sounds to the imaginations of those who have only 
read of the “ sweet south” of France, and have never 
seen it,) is in truth—at Toulouse at least—as un- 
poetically lumpy and pea-soup-coloured a river as can 
be conceived,—Toulouse consists of a congeries of 
narrow, dingy, ill-paved, intricate, crooked lanes. It 
has its ancient “ Place du Capitole,” and its modern 
“Place Lafayette,” both of respectable size :—but of 
the bulk of the town the above is a truthful descrip« 
tion. And it is in the recesses of these dim streets 
that are led the dim, pale lives of those semi-fossilized 
specimens of the ante-revolutionary world of whom 
I have spoken. ‘There, on the second or third floor 
of some old house of the colour of the gateway of 
St. James’s Palace, the form of whose windows still 
explains the meaning of the term “ croisée,” and the 
flattened gothic arch of whose doorway claims its 
descent from the sixteenth century, may be found 
living on say sixty pounds a-year some high-heeled 
and high-born old dame with her equally ancient 
suivante,—or some M. et Me. de , too poor, and 
far too proud, to seek society among the less pure- 
blooded common world of the present day. 

It was with one of this class, an admirable spe- 
cimen of the old French gentleman (a genus which 
must shortly be classed with the megatherium and 
plesiosaurus,) that I had the good fortune to walk 
over the ground of the battle of 1814. Could I 
have forgotten such an event, it would have been re- 
called to my memory by a notice in a modern French 
publication giving a list of Tolosan memorabilia, 
conceived thus—* Victoire du Maréchal Soult sur le 
Duc de Wellington.”’ I had walked up to the obe- 
lisk erected by the town on the height called Cal- 
vinet “ Aux braves morts pour la patrie,” and was 
endeavouring to understand the relative position of 
the two armies, when I saw sauntering at a little dis- 
tance an old gentleman, apparently somewhat puz- 
zled how to get rid of his time. I approached, and 
hazarded some question anent the localities; upon 
which pulling off his hat, and disclosing a fine head 
well clothed with silver locks, he said that if I would 
permit him he should have much pleasure in becom- 
ing cicerone to an Englishman over the field of battle. 
I accepted of course with the best grace I could; 
and off we set, trudging over the ploughed fields, 
occupying the heights which formed Soult’s position, 
in a style that made me look with some surprise at 
my conductor when he told me that he had been in 
England at the time of the emigration. Perhaps he 
interpreted my look: for he added—“ I was but a 
young émigré, however; having been ten years old 
when I went with my father to England.” 

We began our survey by walking over the high 
ground which formed the very strong position occu- 
pied by the French army. It is a sort of ridge of 
moderate elevation, which divides the little valley of 
the Lers from the basin of the Garonne. Immedi- 
ately at its foot flows the Canal du Midi; and on the 
other side of that lies the city, which is therefore 
completely commanded by the eminence in question. 
The soil is a deep rich loam, far better adapted to 
the purposes of the farmers, whose wheat now covers 
it, than to that of the troops who had to march up 
the hill through it. But little trace is to be seen of 
the fortifications with which the French had covered 
the high ground. In one spot the remains of an 
escarped embankment may yet be seen, in sufficient 
preservation to give a civilian unlearned in such 
matters a very adequate idea of the difficulty our 
troops had to encounter in marching up a steep hill, 
through deep heavy soil, over a succession of high 
embankments, and under a tremendous fire. As I 
stood on the spot and endeavoured to realize the 
scene to the imagination, it appeared wholly impos- 
sible to succeed in dispossessing a determined adver- 
sary of such a position with anything like an equal 
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amount of force. Unlike the publication which I 
have quoted abgve, my companion spoke freely of 
the action as a complete victory on the side of the 
English. He dwelt much also on the extreme 
strength and great advantages of Soult’s position. 
But he insisted that our loss must have been infi- 
nitely greater than we ever admitted. He had been 
at Toulouse at the time of the battle, and had been 
on the ground shortly after it. He pointed out to 
me the spots where the greatest slaughter had taken 
place, and described the evidences which then spoke 
clearly enough of the immense loss of life. He 
spoke much of Soult’s knowledge of Napoleon’s 
abdication previous to the battle. I told him, that 
it was now universally believed in England that he 

- was not aware of what had happened in Paris. He 
answered, that the English might be persuaded of it, 
but that nobody at Toulouse could be made to believe 
it:—that he himself was quite certain that the news 
had reached Soult. 

We then descended into the valley of the Lers, 
and walked over the ground which the British troops 
occupied. Not only had the valley been artificially 
inundated, and the bridges over the Lers blown up, 
as the histories of the battle state,—but the bed of 
that river, naturally but a small stream, had been 
widened and its banks made steep. Many hundreds 
of men, my companion told me, had been employed 
on this work for days before the battle. The river 


runs rather deep in its bed through a soft clayey | 





soil, easily dug; and was thus readily convertible | 


into a far more serious obstacle to the advance of our 
troops than it would have been in its natural state. 
As I saw it, the Lers appeared to me much about 
such a stream in point of size and rapidity as the 
Brent in the neighbourhood of Harrow. The whole 
of the march along the low ground through which 
the river flows beneath the northern slope of the 
heights bristling with Soult’s cannon and infantry, 
and which our troops had to pass in a direction from 


west to east before they charged up the hill, must | 


have been one of no ordinary difficulty. 
My old conductor and I having by this time 
become great friends, he proposed to point out to me 


before we parted the scene of that mysterious and | 


horrible murder which newspaper readers will re- 
member was committed here some months ago,—and 


which has taken its place among the annals of crime | 


as the “ Affaire Cécille Combettes.” That was the 
name of the murdered girl ; whose fate involved cir- 
cumstances of horror and atrocity which it would 


| tell-tale pan were emblazoned the royal arms of Sar- 


answer no good purpose to relate, or even to refer to, | 
were it not that the effect produced on the public | 
mind at Toulouse by the event was such as to throw | 


a curious light on the state of social and religious 


feeling at the present day in the south of France. | 


The accused, as many readers will no doubt remem- 
ber, was a brother of the religious society denominated 
“ Fréres Ignorantins.” 
admitted, of much doubt and difficulty. 


the matter, however, which is worth recording, is the 
strenuous efforts made by the religious world at 
Toulouse to procure evidence which should acquit 
the prisoner. The whole town was divided into two 
hostile camps upon the subject. No means, it is 
asserted, were scrupled at by the “ parti prétre” to 
effect their object. My guide was, as might be sup- 
posed from his previous history, a strong legitimist,— 
and as such of course a member of the “ parti prétre.”” 


When I asked him, however, his own opinion on the | 


matter, he answered, that the case was a very doubt- 
ful one ;—that he could not help thinking, for his 
own part, that the “ frére ignorantin” was the guilty 
person, but that he ought not to have been convicted 
on the evidence. 


ja piece of furniture, all that I can do towards 


The case was one, it must be | 
But the | inns; their functions being performed by placing 
result of the very long inquiry was the condemna- | between the sheets a simple apparatus consisting of 
tion of the prisoner to “ travaux forcés 3 perpétuité,” | @ pot of burning charcoal suspended in a little wooden 
—which he is now undergoing at Toulon. The fact of | frame:—an operation which the Italian chamber- 





Then we talked of the state of parties in France ; | 


and my friend expressed his very decided opinion 
that further disturbances must take place before 
permanent tranquillity could be hoped for. He 


thought that if the North of France could decide | 


matters the Orleans family would return,—and that 
the Duc de Bordeaux would be sovereign as surely 
if the South were to choose. No party in France, 
he said, of any consideration in any point of view 
wished or would be content with the continuance 
of the republic. I can add to his opinion from my 


fille de chambre at my inn, the Hotel de l'Europe :— 


own experience during the two months I have been 
travelling through the departments of the South, 
whatever weight may be due to the fact, that in talk- 
ing to a vast variety of people of all classes and ranks, 
I have not yet met with one who approves of the 
republic or looks upon its permanent duration as 
possible. 

As for the stock sights of Toulouse,—its churches, 
town hall, museum, &c.,—I say nothing. They 
will all be found duly chronicled in Murray’s Red 
Book. But I must bestow a word on a spot the most 
striking to me of any perhaps in Toulouse;—the 
square of St. George, in the centre of which the 
unfortunate Calas underwent the iniquitous doom 
awarded to him by the parliament of Toulouse. It 
is one of the spots which seems as it were adapted 
to its story; and continues nearly unchanged since 
the time when it was lighted up by the blaze of the 
fagots which burned the heretic. The same dingy red 
brick houses, with their mullioned windows few and 
far between, which then were crowded with eager faces 
and greedy eyes, still for the most part surround it. 
In the middle of the space is a fountain. But unlike 
all the otherfountains in every town in France—which 
have always more or less pretensions to decorative 
beauty—that of the ill-omened Place St. Géorges is 
surmounted by a huge square mass of brickwork 
rough and rugged. I could have fancied it a fitting 
monument of the deed which was done there. 

I will conclude my letter with a morsel by way of 
bonne-bouche, of genuine and authentic royal bio- 
graphy. The informant from whom I have it is the 


a source of information, if not very exalted, equal 
probably in point of dignity to that of much of the 





gossip which reaches ordinary mortals anent their 
rulers. It so chanced that my predecessor in No. 4 | 
at the Hotel de l'Europe was poor Charles Albert, | 
passing by Toulouse in his sad journey from the | 
fatal field of Novara to his retirement in Portugal. | 
He arrived in an ordinary carriage with a valet and | 
courier only,—and nobody guessed who he was. He | 
was put into the first bed-room that happened to be 
vacant; and might have quitted Toulouse in as strict 
incognito as he entered it, had not my friend the 
chamber-maid received from the hands of the valet a 
silver warming-pan (!) for the purpose of warming 
the royal sheets. On the lid of this magnificent but 


} 


dinia. The maid showed the pan to her master,—and 
the cat was out of the bag. Hence monarchy may 
learn that when they travel incog. they should leave 
at home the state warming-pan with the other trap- 
pings of royalty. Au reste, if any inquiring mind 
should speculate on the possible reasons which in- 
duced the King of Sardinia to travel with so strange 


elucidating the matter is to remind the reader that 
warming-pans are not generally met with in Italian 


maids call, by a metaphor more expressive than reve- 
rent, “ putting a priest in the bed.” T.A.T. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Slave Trade have just presented their half-yearly Re- 
port. Again it is unfavourable to the policy which, at | 
so much cost of blood and treasure to ourselves, and of | 
so much additional suffering to the poor negroes, we | 





have long followed. Every day’s experience in the | 
African bights —as elsewhere—goes to prove that 

human feeling and respect for rights are not to be 
promoted by violence. The empire of force is not the 
empire of reason. Fleets and armaments are, after | 
all, but poor guardians of civilization: the sources | 
of morals and the social conditions which depend | 
on moral sentiments for purity and health lie in a | 
region far above the reach of bayonets and Congreve | 
rockets. Blockade and barracoon-burning have but | 
increased the evils which they were intended to sup- 

press. While this same species of campaigning is | 
continued, the cruelties attending the exportation of | 
slaves will, it is but too probable, increase. The | 
Committee notice that some proposals have been 

made which are supposed to be calculated to increase 


wholesale destruction of barracoons — infliction 
the penalties of piracy on the captains and 

of vessels engaged in the trade—forcible liberation 
of all slaves carried into the Brazils and into the 
colonies of Spain; but they reject such suggesti 
and add emphatically that they “are Constrained 
to believe that no modification of the system 
of force can effect the suppression of the 
slave trade.” In this opinion we are compelled 
reluctantly to concur. We are convinced, by the 
result of these well-meant experiments, that the 
solution of this great difficulty must be sought on} 
in the internal improvement of Africa—in the civil. 
zation of the native races of that continent. The 
experiment which we have made was nobly eon, 
ceived:—an armament operating in the name of 
justice is a novelty in history. If we have failed, 
we have failed honourably: we have merited 
success though we have not obtained it. But what 
is now wanted is, that we shall acknowledge the 
failure—and change our policy. While the natiye 
chiefs of the Negro coast are willing to sell slay 
and Portuguese merchants are anxious to buy labour 
nothing that we can do can prevent the abominable 
traffic. Philanthropy may not move faster than 
civilization. Force having failed, pacific means 
should now be tried. How much might have been 
done in the way of teaching at the cost of the block. 
ade? Not teaching of alphabet and catechisms 
merely—but teaching of how to build houses, cult. 
vate land, gather in harvests. The hoe and the spade 
cost less than the bayonet and rapier,—and seeds 
and roots are not dearer than gunpowder and shrap- 
nel shells. The African chiefs sell slaves because 
they want articles of European manufacture, and 
have little else to exchange for Manchester cotton 
but brawn and sinews. The traffic will cease of itself 
when the African finds it profitable to labour at 
home. A band of skilful and practical men working 
in the spirit of a Howard would do more for the 
suppression of the slave trade in Africa in ten years 
than a blockading squadron in a century. The 
English Jack-tar is not the right sort of man to in- 
struct the Negro. 

The Professors whose courses came into operation 
at Cambridge under the new Graces have published 
a programme of their arrangements for 1849-50. The 
number of lectures in each course is not to exceed 
twenty-five—nor to fall below twenty. Three 
guineas give the student, whom the Graces require 
to attend, admission to one Professor for one or more 
courses,—five guineas to all for all time. Each pro- 
fessor will hold an examination; “and it shall be 
provided, by communication among the Professors, 
that the amount of the difficulties which the candidate 
is required to surmount by each Professor be not very 
different.” The written answers of the candidates 
are to be kept by the Registrar for at least one year 
accessible to members of the Senate by an order 
from the Vice-Chancellor. All this is for the ordi- 
nary examinations. The arrangements as to days, &e., 
for the Triposes of the moral and of the natural 
sciences is also given; and it is added that it will pro- 
bably be thought advisable by each of the Professors 
to state in his lectures or by means of a Syllabus the 
general range and nature of the examination which 
he intends to hold,—and_ to point out what books, if 
any, in addition to his lectures, will be useful in pre 
paring students for his examination. This is quite 
right, even where the examiners actually teach their 
subjects: how much more necessary when, as in the 
case of the University of London, the examiners are 
not teachers, and the students in twenty different 
colleges are all at sea as to what the subjects meat 
and the extent to which they are to be carried! 

The Worcester Chronicle brings the case of the 
Grammar School of the town of Kidderminster 
before the notice of the public. The abuses in the 
administration of these Grammar School trustsare un- 
fortunately so common as to excite little notice :—the 
case of Kidderminsterisone of a thousand. Asusual,it 
seems that a spirit of caste dominates the management. 
The boyson the legal foundation are pushed aside, and 
the advantages of the trust are illegally conferred on 
the boarders, By the terms of the bequest the day- 
boys only are entitled to the annual prizes,—but this 
provision is openly set aside by the masters, Out 
of the nineteen prizes given this year sixteen wert 


the efficacy of the preventive system: such as the | awarded to the boarders. The income of the trust is 
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Ft 7007, or 6007. a-year; but so faulty is the system 
only thirteen boys are taken into the school for 
education, while accommodation can be found 

ge 42 boarders! Will no patriotic member of the 


e's House undertake to demand an inquiry into 
ge management of these public institutions? A re- 


tation is to be got by the first honourable man who 
gall move effectually in the matter. 

We have received from a correspondent, in refer- 
ace to our remarks [ante, p. 621] on the great im- 

vements recently effected in the Zoological Gar- 
jens in the Regent's Park,—a suggestion to which he 
requests us to give publicity for the sake of a very 
yamerous class to which he belongs. Admitting the 
sirantage gained by the new entrance to the gardens 
fom the interior of the Park, he yet urges that some- 
thing is required to be done for providing easier access 
fp the gardens by means of conveyances for those | 
sho, like himself, have not carriages of their own. 
js Omnibuses are excluded from the Park, the 
| public are under present arrangements set 
jon at such a distance from any entrance as to | 
mader the difficulty of taking a family of young 
people very great. 

We observe that Messrs. Southgate & Barrett are 
shout to sell by auction the library of the Rev. H. | 
R. Lyte. The sale commences on the 4th of July, 
wd will continue for sixteen days,—and we draw the 
tttention of those who may propose being present to 
the fact that it is to take place in the evening of each 
day at six o'clock. 

In spite of the ancient and respectable apprehen- 
ions of the men of Derby, it would seem that the 
mute to the East is becoming more and more the 
wihway of the tourist, under the temptation of the 
miually increasing facilities which are making its 
*mgged ways smooth and its rough places plain.” 
The conquest over the simoom will naturally be 
mented by those who mourn over all the ancient 
aperstitions which the inexorable progress of science | 
ssweeping from the earth,—and who see in their | 
destruction the loosening of those anchors by means | 
dvhich the vessel of old England has so long ridden 
afely and gallantly upon the waters. The class is, | 
however, not, we fancy, a very large one ; and they, 

| 





m the other hand, who mean to travel with the 
times, and think the eastern desert just as well with- 
mt its demons, will probably be glad to know what | 
is reported by Sir John Pirie (who had been com- | 
nisioned to inquire by the Oriental Peninsular | 
(ompany) as to the means taken for exorcizing them. | 
fr John Pirie had received from Abbas Pacha | 
wers to have an additional steamboat constructed | 
fr the service of the Nile and two for the Mahmou- 
teh Canal,—to be for the exclusive use of passengers. | 
Hitherto the boats which navigated the canal did 
wt enter the Nile; and travellers were obliged to 
ind at the Sluice of Atfké, and traverse the city on | 
fot for the purpose of embarking on the river. 
Now, the canal boats will enter the Nile, transferring 
te passengers directly to the river boats. or this 
purpose the canal has to be deepened,—and the 
wrk of channeling has already commenced. But 
nother and more important labour is also in pro- 
mes, and far advanced,— which brings together 
astrange confusion of heterogeneous images and 
wrds—that of macadamizing the desert from Cairo 
Suez. The distance is eighty-five English miles. 
The “ship of the desert’—foundering amid the 
ioeco or coming in half a wreck—is lost to poetry. | 
The distance—which had once no certain figure 
measured in time—is to be done in sixteen hours; | 
tof which are given to repose at the sixteen sta- 
tons established on the route. All the interest | 
itaching to wells missed or found dry is ruthlessly 
wept away. There is water everywhere for man | 
ad for his iron horse. The steamboats which | 
mvigate the Red Sea cannot approach Suez within 
ileague and a half,—and travellers were hitherto 
tmveyed on board by means of small open boats. 
Now, a steamboat is building at Boulak for this | 
eviee. The director in chief of the transit is an 
Igyptian, Heredin Bey; but he has appointed an | 
Englishman his sub-director,—and all the agents | 
dong the road are English. 

papers of the last ten days have announced 
i variety of deaths, none of which should be 
Mewed over without a word of record. On the 
“4th inst. died at Norwich, W. Smyth, Esq.,— 


| of disturbance of bodily health. 


for many years Professor of Modern History at 
the University of Cambridge. Prof. Smyth was 
born, we believe, at Liverpool, and was the 
eldest son of an eminent barrister. Having had an 
excellent education, and being endowed with great 
energy and first-rate talents, he betook himself to 
the study of history, poetry, and the arts. He 
published a volume of poems, called ‘ English 
Lyrics;’ and on being appointed to the professorial 
chair at Cambridge discharged its duties by giving 
courses of lectures,—distinguished by well-digested 
knowledge, full of vigour, enthusiasm for the great 
and beautiful, and a love of liberal institutions. 
They were published ; and have gone through three 
or four editions. He more recently published a 
little work, entitled ‘ Evidences of the Truths of 
Christianity,’ addressed to laymen, without his name. 
He was well known for his great conversational 
powers, his extensive knowledge of men and things, 
his fund of anecdote, and his remarkable vivacity.— 
On the 21st at his residence on Clapham Common, 
in the 8lst year of his age, John Hatchard, Esq., 
—for fifty years the senior partner in the well-known 


| publishing firm of Hatchard & Sons, in Piccadilly. 


—On the 20th, Mr. Clift, long the conservator of the 
Hunterian Museum in the Royal College of Surgeons. 
—In Paris, Agricultural Science has sustained a loss 
by the death of M. Frangois Philippar, Professor at 
the Institute de Grignon and at the National School 
at Versailles; founder of the Botanical Garden at 
Versailles—which also he directed—and originator 
of the Agricultural Institute now in progress of estab- 
lishmentin that town. The sciences are sufferers by 
the death also of M. Jean-Marc Bourgery, author of 
the great French work on ‘The Anatomy of Man.’ 

We have received a letter from a correspondent 
in reference to one of the topics discussed by us in 
our notice of Dr. Herbert Mayo’s book on ‘ Popular 
Superstitions’ [ante, p. 534]. The passage which 
the writer takes for his text is, —“*We ourselves 
have never come upon the traces of a well authenti- 
cated ghost or vampire story:”—and he desires to 
know what will be considered a sufficient authentica- 
tion? We pass over his more commonplace argu- 
ments,—which are for the most part commonplace 
assumptions; but one argument of considerable in- 
genuity he shall have the opportunity of laying before 
our readers.— 

**We have a great difficulty to contend with (he says) 
on account of the premature conclusions of science that 
such appearances are not objective but subjective. It is 
no longer questioned that individuals perceive apparitions ; 
but the testimony of these individuals does not avail to 
settle the dispute,—because it is said that these visions are 
but phantoms conjured up by the imagination as a result 
By this method the whole 
question is already prejudged ; and the fact is triumphantly 
pointed out, that certain individuals who had been gifted 
or tortured with this peculiar faculty had lost it by blood 
letting or the removal of some symptom of bodily derange- 
ment. Allow me to suggest that this is not satisfactory,— 
and may be made to tell as much for the reality of appari- 
tions (as objective phenomena) as against them. Baron 
Riechenbach's experiments on the influence of magnets 
supply us with a valuable illustration. He discovered that 
certain persons only who were ina peculiar bodily condition 
could discern flame-like emanations from the poles of mag- 
nets,—that these appearances were not visible to persons 
in health. The testimony of all persons who saw this phe- 
nomenon was consistent and corroborative. The real objec- 
tivity of this flame has been clearly proved by its action 
on a daguerreotype plate carefully secured from all light. 
The analozy of this with ghost-seeing is close:—why may 
not ghosts be objective as well as this flame of the magnet ? 
The condition necessary to the faculty's exercise is, in both 
cases, the same,—a morbid sensibility of the perception : 
remove this morbid sensibility by medical treatment, and 
the faculty is lost.” 

Now, we are not going to enter into a discussion on 
the probability of the existence of ghosts. But, in 
answer to our correspondent, we will say, first,—that 
Baron Riechenbach’s experiments partake too much 
of the insecurity to which all observations are ex- 
posed that are made on facts involving human 
motives and human volition, to be admitted as a 
foundation for analogical argument. In the second 
place,—if we admit the validity of Baron Riechen- 
bach’s experiments, the objectivity of ghosts would 
yet as much as ever have to be proved. To talk of 
prejudging is nonsense:—the onus of proof in all 
such extraordinary cases rests on the parties assert- 
ing. These magnetic apparitions would not have 
been accepted as objective realities but for the more 
sensible test—wanting in the case of ghosts,—by 
which they have been established. It is precisely 





our previous knowledge of the fact of electric fluid 
being characterized by visible phenomena which 
renders the Baron’s surmise with regard to the more 
mystical fact of some persons seeing it under diseased 
conditions who cannot under others, credible at all. 
We have in the one case a proof—which we want 
in the other.—Many other objections might be urged 
to our correspondent’s theory:—as, for instance, 
how that persons when they see ghosts see one at @ 
time,—and mostly see the same one; whereas, if 
there were a perceptive exaltation such as our 
correspondent supposes, the whole spiritual world 
should be perceived._The best test, however, for 
the objectivity of ghosts is that proposed by Sir 
David Brewster. If truly an objective phenomenon, 
he says that by pressing on the eye of the observer 
they would become doubled in the same way as all 
other external objects. All ghosts have hitherto 
resisted this test. When we hear of‘one that will 
submit to this and other experiments, we may feel 
inclined to discuss the theory of their separate 
existence. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN. Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 1a ; Cata- 
logue, 1s. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Secretary. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
TheGALLERY, with a Collection of PICTU RES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS. including the 
TOWN COLLECTION of the EARL OF YARBORUUGH, is 
OPEN daily from Ten to Six.—Admission. 14. ; Catalogue, 1 
GEORGE NIOOL, Secretary. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 
is NOW OPEN at their Gatcery, Firry-THree, Part Matt, pear 
St. James's Palace, from Nine o'clock till Dusk.— Admission, 14. ; 


Catalogue, 6d, 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


EXHIBITION of ETTY'’S PAINTINGS, STUDIES, &c., in 
AID of the FORMATION of a NATIONAL GALLERY of 
BRITISH ART, is NOW OPEN, daily, from Nine till Dusk, at 
the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi. Admission, ls. ; Season 
Tickets, 5s. An impression of * Mercy interceding for the Van- 
quished,’ engraved by Mr. G. T. Doo, will be presented to Sub- 
scribers of 1. le. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—New Exhibition, represent- 
ing the VALLEY of ROSENLAUI, Bernese Oberland, with the 
effects of a Storm in the Alps; and the INTERIOR of the 
CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, at FLORENCE, with all the gra- 
dations of Light and Shade, from Noonday to Midnight.—N.B. 
The Grand Machine Organ, by Gray and Davison, will perform in 
both Pictures. Open from Ten till Six. 


ROYAL MISSISSIPPI PAINTING.—EGYPTIAN HALL.— 
BANVARD’Ss Great Picture having returned from Windsor Castle, 
where it was exhibited by command to Her most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, H.R.11. Prince Albert, the Royal Family, and Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Court, having received Royal Approbation, 
is now open as usual at the Eoyrttan Haut, every Mornin 4 
Half-past Seven. Doors open 

Admission, Lower Seats, 2s.; Gal- 





Half-past Two; Evening at 
an hour befure commencing. 
lery, 1s. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES on 
CHEMISTRY, by Mr. J. M. Ashley, daily. at Half-past Three, 
and on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 
Nine o'clock. LECTURE, by Dr. Bachhoffner, on MASTERS'S 
PATENYT PROCESS of FREEZING, &c., in which Bostieny? 

ment exhibiting the FORMATION of ICE ina RED-HOT 
SL will be shown. A LECTURE on CHARACTER, with 
SICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. by J. Kussell, Esq..every Evenin, 
at Eight o'clock. fhe MICROSCOPE. The DISSOLVIN 
VIEWS include Scenes in AUSTRALIA and VAN DIEMENS 
LAND, from Original Drawings taken on the spot by J. Skinner 
Prout, Esq.; also a NEW SERIES of DIORAMIC EFFECTS, 
by Mr, Childe) NEW CHROMATROPE. DIVER and DIVING 
BELL.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 


Royat.— May 3.—The Earl of Rosse, President, 
in the chair. 

A paper was read, entitled ‘ On the Reduction of 
the Thermometrical Observations made at the Apart- 
ments of the Royal Society from the year 1774 to 
1781, and from the year 1781 to 1843.’ By J. Glai- 
sher, Esq.—In this paper the author states that he has 
examined all the thermometrical observations which 
have been made at the Royal Society, with the view of 
ascertaining whether the diurnal variations at different 
epochs were in accordance with those which he had de- 
termined from the Greenwich observations, and which 
are contained in his paper published in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1848. The result of thisinvesti- 
gation was, that the corrections contained in the tables 
in his former paper were applicable to the observa- 
tions of all the years since 1774. The author is led 
from these examinations to the conclusion,—\st, that 
the instruments used have been uniformly good; 
Qndly, that the observations have been faithfully 
recorded as read from the instruments; 3rdly, that 
the readings have been taken with care with respect 
to the times stated; and lastly, that the observntions 
were worth the necessary labour of reduction. He 
finds, however, that some of the more recent observa- 
tions of the self-registering instruments are liable to 
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some uncertainty. He states that the mean tempera- | his theory that in all places so situated the diurnal 


ture of every month was determined in the first 
instance from the observations which had been made 
during the day, and secondly, from the observations 
of the self-registering instruments. Tables were 
appended showing the monthly, quarterly, and yearly 
mean temperatures, with those of groups of years, and 
other tables exhibiting the departure of every indi- 
vidual result from the mean of all. The author con- 
cludes by stating, that hitherto the mean temperature 
at Somerset House has been estimated too high. He 
does not here enter into the investigation as to whether 
the temperature as now determined is too high for 
the geographical position and elevation of Somerset 
House, but proposes to do so, in a paper he is pre- 
paring with the view of connecting the Somerset 
House with the Greenwich series, and of bringing 
up all the results to the present time. He hopes also, 
at some future time, to present results from the baro- 
metrical observations arranged in a similar manner. 
May 10.—The Earl of Rosse in the chair.— 
Read :—‘ Remarks on M. De la Rive’s Theory for 
the Physical Explanation of the Causes which pro- 
duce the Diurnal Variation of the Magnetic Declina- 
tion,’ by Lieut.-Col. Sabine. — The Annales de Chimie 
for March containsa letter from M. Dela Rive, in which 
a theory is proposed, professing to explain on phy- 
sical principles the general phenomena of the diurnal 
variation of the magnetic declination, and, in parti- 
cular, the phenomena observed at St. Helena and at 
the Cape of Good Hope, described in a paper com- 
municated by me to the Royal Society in 1847, and 
printed in the Philosophical Transactions. Although 
I doubt not that the inadequacy of the theory pro- 
posed by M. De la Rive for the solution of this 
interesting problem will be at once recognized by 
those who have studied the facts which have become 
known to us by means of the exact methods of in- 


vestigation adopted in the magnetic observatories of 


recent establishment, yet there is danger that the 
names of De la Rive and Arago, held in high and 
deserved estimation as authorities on such subjects, 
attached to a theory, which moreover claims recep- 
tion on the ground of its accordance with “ well- 
ascertained facts’’ and “with principles of physics 
positively established,” may operate prejudicially in 
checking the inquiries which may be in progress in 
other quarters into the causes which really occasion 
the phenomena in question; I have thought it desir- 
able therefore to point out some of the particulars 
in which M. De la Rive’s theory fails to represent 
correctly the facts which it professes to explain, and 
others which appear to me to be at variance with 
and opposed to it. 1. M. De la Rive’s theory, in a 
few words, is as follows :—In consequence of the in- 
equalities of temperature in the higher and lower 
strata of the atmosphere, electric currents are gene- 
rated, which in the higher regions proceed from the 
equator to the poles, and return at the surface of the 
‘earth from the poles to the equator; the return cur- 
rent causing in the northern hemisphere the north 
end of the magnet to deviate in the one direction, 
and in the southern hemisphere in the opposite 
direction; the deviation being at any given place 
greatest at the hour (about 1-30 p.m.) when the dif- 
ference of temperature in the upper and lower strata 
of the atmosphere is greatest, and of course increas- 
ing until that hour, and subsequently diminishing. 
That the north end of the magnet does thus deviate 
in the forenoon towards the west in the northern 
hemisphere, and towards the east in the southern 
hemisphere, and return in both cases in the opposite 
directions in the afternoon, were facts known before 
the establishment of the magnetic observatories; but 
M. De la Rive’s explanation of them appears to have 
been suggested, and its appropriateness, as he con- 
siders, is shown by its affirmed accordance with the 
peculiarity in the phenomena made known to us by 
the observations at the Magnetic Observatory at St. 
Helena. This peculiarity is as follows: the devi- 
ation which constitutes the principal part of the 
diurnal variation at St. Helena is not uniform in its 
direction throughout the year; in one part of the year 
it is to the west and in the other part of the year 
to the east; and consequently during certain months 
the movement of the magnet is in the contrary direc- 








variation should be in one direction when the sun's 
declination is north of the latitude of the place, and 
in the contrary direction when the sun’s declination 
is south of the latitude of the place: and hence he 
too hastily concludes that his theory accords with 
the characteristics of the diurnal variation at St. He- 
lena. When, however, the facts are closely examined 
it is seen that they do by no means accord with M. 
De la Rive’s supposition. Whoever will be at the 
pains to refer to the paper printed in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions will perceive-—on evidence 
which admits of no uncertainty—that the two por- 
tions of the year in which the diurnal variation is in 
contrary directions at that island, are not determined, 
as M. De la Rive supposes, by the declination of the 
sun relatively to the latitude of the place, but by the 
declination of the sun relatively to the equinoctial 
line. The sun is vertical at St. Helena, passing to 
the south in the first week of November; and again 
when passing to the north in the first week of Febru- 
ary: consequently, the two portions into which the 
year is thus divided, are respectively the one of three 
and the other of nine months’ duration; but the 
actual portions in which the contrary diurnal move- 
ments of the magnets take place at St. Helena are 
of equal duration, and consist of six months and six 
months; the dividing periods coinciding unequivo- 
cally, not with the sun’s verticality at St. Helena, 
but with the equinoxes.—2. But if M. De la Rive’s 
explanation be thus inconsistent in respect to the 
dates of the transition periods of the phenomena at 
St. Helena, it must be regarded as altogether at 
variance with, and opposed to, the phenomena at the 
Cape of Good Hope. The Cape is not situated 
within the tropics; its latitude is 32° 56’ south; the 
sun is throughout the year well to the north of its 
zenith; and therefore according to M. De la Rive’s 
theory the deviations should be in one and the same 
direction throughout the year. But the fact is not 
so; for the same contrariety in the direction of the 
diurnal variation at different portions of the year 
takes place at the Cape as at St. Helena; the two 
portions of the year in which the opposite pheno- 
mena prevail, are also identical at the two stations; 
and at both the change in the direction of the devi- 
ation takes place when the sun crosses the equinoc- 
tial line; the deviation being to the west at both 
stations when the sun is in the northern signs, and 
to the east when he isin the southern signs.—3. But 
in considering a theory which comes before us claim- 
ing the high distinction of affording a physical expla- 
nation of facts which are known to us by well-assured 
observation, we ought not to confine our view to 
those points only for which it professes to supply the 
explanation: these are certainly tests as far as they 
go;—and in the present instance the conclusion from 
them is not favourable to the theory proposed ;—but 
we should also notice the deficiencies of the theory ; 
or those points wherein it neither furnishes nor 
attempts to furnish explanations of circumstances 
which are amongst the most remarkable facts of the 
case. They may be possibly amongst the most dif- 
ficult to explain; but no physical theory can be 
regarded as meeting the facts which does not at least 
attempt an explanation of them. I may name as 
the most prominent in interest amongst these the 
striking fact, that the Cape of Good Hope should be 
one of the stations at which this remarkable pecu- 
liarity, of a contrariety of movement at different 
periods, takes place. It is known that it does not 
occur at places situated in corresponding latitudes 
north of the geographical equator; at Algiers, for 
example,—which is moreover nearly in the same 
geographical meridian as the Cape, and where the 
magnetic inclination is nearly the same towards the 
north as is the case at the Cape towards the south. 
It may be correct perhaps to view the corresponding 
phenomena at St. Helena and the Cape as those 
belonging to magnetically equatorial stations ; but 
they are certainly not those peculiar to or charac- 


| would be the condition in M. De la Rive’s theory. 


tion to that which prevails at the same hours during | 


‘the other months. Now, St. Helena is situated 
within the tropics, and M. De la Rive infers from 


There are thus two parts in the problem which await 
a physical explanation: on the one hand the cause 
is required of the contrariety of movement, as well 
as of the times at which the different movements 
occur, the latter having obviously a dependence on 


| the sun’s position whether in the northern or the 





| nickel and cobalt, and obtained thermic effects with 
teristic of geographically equatorial stations, which | 
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° a 
southern signs; and, on the other hand, the canse 
must be shown why certain stations are thus aff 
and others not: a distinction which Obviously dogg 
not depend on situation in regard to the Seographical 
equator or to the tropical divisions of the globe, | 
have myself been led to infer that the peculiarity jy 
question results from and is indicative of proximit 
to the line of least magnetic force, regarded as phy 
sically the separating line on the surface of the globe 
between the northern and southern magnetic hemi. 
spheres; under this explanation the peculiarity would 
be strictly a magnetically-equatorial one. It results 
from the present position of the four points of maxi. 
mum intensity at the surface of the earth, that the 
intermediate line of least intensity departs consider. 
ably in the Southern Atlantic from the middle of 
geographically-equatorial portion of the globe, and 
passes between the Cape and St. Helena, and con. 
sequently not far from either of those stations, As 
far as I have yet been able to examine I have found 
that the same peculiarity does exist at all other 
stations which are near this line, and at none which 
are remote from it. But however this may be, the 
accordance of the phenomena at the Cape of Good 
Hope and St. Helena and their dissimilarity from 
those at other stations is a well ascertained fact, of 
far too much bearing and importance to be passed 
without notice; and we may anticipate that its 
cause must occupy a prominent place in the theory 
which shall be ultimately received, as affording a 
solution of the problem of the diurnal variation, 

May 24.—The Earl of Rosse in the chair.—The 
following papers were read:—An appendix to a 
paper ‘ On the Variations of the Acidity of the Urine 
in the State of Health’—‘On the Influence of 
Medicines on the Acidity of the Urine’ By H.B, 
Jones, 

‘On the Direct Production of Heat by Mag. 
netism.” By W.R. Grove, Esq. The author recites 
the experiments of Marrian, Beatson, Wertheim 
and De la Rive on the phenomenon made known 
some years ago, that soft iron when magnetized 
emitted a sound or musical note. He also mentions 
an experiment of his own, where a tube was filled 
with the liquid in which magnetic oxide had been 
prepared, and surrounded by a coil; this showed to 
a spectator looking through it an increase of the 
transmitted light when the coil was electrized. All 
these experiments the author considers go to prove 
that whenever magnetization takes place a change is 
produced in the molecular condition of the substances 
magnetized; and it occurred to him that if this be 
the case a species of molecular fiiction might be 
expected to obtain, and by such molecular friction 
heat might be produced. In proving the correct- 
ness of these conjectures difficulties presented them- 
selves, the principal of which was that with electro- 
magnets the heat produced by the electrized coil 
surrounding them might be expected to mask any 
heat developed by the magnetism. ‘This interference 
the author considers he eliminated by surrounding 
the poles of an electro-magnet with cisterns of water, 
and by this means, and by covering the keeper with 
flannel and other expedients, he was enabled to 
produce in a cylindrical soft-iron keeper when 
rapidly magnetized and demagnetized a rise of 
temperature several degrees beyond that which 
obtained in the electro-magnet, and which therefore 
could not have been due to conduction or radiation 
of heat from such magnet. By filling the cisterns 
with water colder than the electro-magnet, the latter 
could be cooled while the keeper was being heated 
by the magnetization. The author subsequently 
obtained distinct thermic effects in a bar of soft iron 
placed opposite to a rotating permanent steel magnet. 
To eliminate the effects of magneto-electrical currents, 
the author then made experiments with non-magnetic 
metals and with silico-borate of lead, substituted for 
the iron keepers, but no thermic effects were 
developed. He then tried the magnetic metals 


both, and in proportion to their magnetic intensity. 
Some questions of theory relating to the rationale of 
the action of what are termed “ the imponderables” 
and to terrestrial magnetism then were discussed; 
and the author concluded by stating that he considers 
his experiments prove, that whenever a bar of iron 
or other magnetic metal is magnetized its temperature 
is raised. 
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~ ne T-—The Annual Meeting for the election of 
felows—The Earl of Rosse in the chair.—His 
Lordship addressed the Society. — Mr. Tooke 
gored the following resolution :—‘‘ That the elec- 
of Fellows be adjourned until Thursday the 
ojst inst. at 3 o'clock, and that it be recommended 
ip the Council that the list for such election shall 

rise the names of all the candidates, designating 
those selected by the Council in such manner as 
may be deemed fit.’ The resolution having been 
geoded by Dr. J. Lee, the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton moved the following amendment, which was 
gconded by Sir Henry De la Beche, and carried: 
_*That the Society do now proceed to the election 
of Fellows.” The votes having been collected, the 
jllowing gentlemen were elected :—J. C. Adams, 
fu, T. Andrews, M.D., R. A. C. Austen, Esq., C. 
Barry, Esq., B. C. Brodie, Esq., J. Dalrymple, Esq., 
J,Glaisher, Esq., Sir R. Kane, M.D., W. Lassell, 
fy, H. B. Leeson, M.D., A. C. Ramsay, Esq., J. 
Scott Russell, Esq., F. Sibson, M.D., R. Stephenson, 
Eq, Lieut.-Col. P. Yorke. 








Qn the motion of Sir C. Lemon, Bart., seconded 
py the Marquis of Northampton, it was resolved,— 
«That the noble President be requested to commu- 


apression of the thanks ofthe Royal Society for the 
geps taken to ascertain the fate of the Expedition 
wider Sir John Franklin, F.R.S., and to afford relief 
fit shall be necessary.” 

June 14.—The Earl of Rosse, in the chair.—The 
fllowing papers were read:—‘On Carbonate of 
Lime as an Ingredient of Sea Water.’ 
Considering the manner in which cliffs consisting 
of limestone are worn away by sea-water in situations 
not favourable to the disengagement of carbonic 
aid gas; and, on the other hand, the manner in 
yhich sand is consolidated and converted into sand- 
sone in other situations favourable to the disengage- 
ment of this acid gas, and the deposition of car- 
bonate of lime (the cementing principle) in conse- 
quence, the author has been induced to make trials 


emdeavour to ascertain whether carbonate of lime is 
videly diffused through the ocean, or is an ingre- 
dent of sea-water at no great distance from land.— 
The results of his experiments have been of a nega- 
tive kind, seeming to show that carbonate of lime 


easily accounted for, and where in the economy of 
nature, it may be supposed, it is most useful. The 
uthor describes also some trials which he made on 
sa-water in relation to the sulphate of lime it con- 
tins, which he found to be variable in quantity in 
diferent situations. He suggests the propriety of 
having more extended inquiry made on this point, 
telieving that the results may be important in con- 
texion with steam navigation,—the injurious incrus- 
tation which is liable to form in boilers at sea, being 
composed chiefly of this compound. 

‘On the Universal Law of Attraction, including 
that of Gravitation, as a particular case of approxi- 
nation deducible from the principle that equal and 
similar particles of matter move similarly relatively 
toeach other.” By J. K. Smythies, Esq. 





GrotocicaL.—June 13.—Sir C. Lyell in the chair. 
—‘On the Valley of the English Channel,’ by R. A. 
(. Austen, Esq. The English Channel occupies a 
valley which may be described as one of depression 
between two parallel systems of elevation. This is 
thown by the dip of the secondary strata on either 
sde being towards its centre. The epoch of this 
depression will depend on the age of the deposits 
included in it,—-which show that it has been under 
water at many distinct periods. When the sub- 
marine forests, seen on many parts of the coast, 
grew, it must, on the other hand, have been at a 
higher level; and hence Mr. Austen infers that 
twas dry land during the whole period of the 
coralline and red crag formations. ‘I‘hese ancient 
forests not only pass below the present sea, but are 
covered by other formations, known as raised beaches. 
The materials spread over the bed of the Channel 
seem chiefly derived from the coast line. For the 
first few fathoms’ depth the sea-bed is constantly 
ging ; and the author has seen almost every 
portion of the south coast in the condition of sand, 
gravel, or bare rock at different times. In conse- 





asbaaa 


ticate to the Government of the United States the | 
| surface over banks and shoals with 


quence of the prevailing direction of the winds the | 
shingle moves constantly from west to east,—some 
pebbles found in the Chesil bank being derived from 
rocks not found nearer than Torbay. On the other 
hand, the raised beaches on the coast of Cornwall 
contain many chalk flints which can only have 
come from the east. These seem to have been 
carried westward during the pleistocene period, 
wher the last depression of the Channel took place, 
connecting it with the Northern Ocean area,—when 
also blocks of northern rocks were carried south into 
it, like those found on the coast of Sussex. At that 
time, however, the Wealden was dry land; as the 
northern drift, which may be traced into the valley 
of the Thames, thins out and disappears before reach- 
ing it,—as is well seen in the Reading and Reigate 
Railway cuttings. The west of England seems also 
to have been above sea at that period, though divided 
from the Weald by a strait. These tracts are distin- 
guished by E. and W. axes of elevation; and the same 
system prevails in South Wales and in the south of 
Ireland—neither of which districts appear to have 
been submerged at that time. The depth to which the 
abrading action of the waves caused by winds extends 
is not more than 40 to 50 feet. The tidal currents 
reach much deeper; as shown by the rippling of the 
a minimum 
depth of 40 to 45 fathoms, and over the Sole Bank 
at 80 fathoms, where the water is broken, even in 


| thecalmest weather. To this motion the distribution of 


ofthe water of the ocean, in crossing the Atlantic, to | 


By J. Davy. | 


exists principally in seas, where its presence is most | 


materials over the sea-bed is owing. These, as shown 
in acoloured map of the Channel, are carried outwards 
from the shore, and become finer as the distance 
and the depth increase. The bearing of this on 
geology is obvious: — the sedimentary rocks now 
exposed being merely the aggregates of the soundings 
of ancient seas. The present deposits also increase 
horizontally and not vertically; so that they do not 
fill up the sea or diminish the depth shown by sound- 
ings. In conclusion, Mr. Austen referred to the 
sudden increase in the depth of the sea, as shown 
by soundings beyond the line of 200 fathoms. On 
losing the bottom with a line of this length, 400 
fathoms often fail to obtain soundings. This remark- 
able line of sudden depression he considers to have 
formed the coast line of an old continent belonging 
to the middle tertiary period, which attained its 
maximum elevation in the interval between the 
pliocene and pleistocene marine beds. 

The following papers were also read :—‘ Remarks 
on the Inferior Oolite near Cheltenham,’ by the 
Rey. P. B. Brodie; ‘Section of the lower portion of 
the Sydney Coal-Field in Cape Breton, by R. 
Brown, Esq.; ‘On the Genus Nerinza, with an 
Account of the Species found in Portugal,’ by D. 
Sharpe, Esq.; ‘On the Occurrence of productive 
Iron-Ore in the Eocene Formations of Hampshire,’ 
by A. Tyler, Esq.; and ‘Section of the Railway Cutting 
at Buckingham,’ by W. Stowe, Esq. 





Institute oF British ARcuHITECTs.—June 18.— 
T. Bellamy, V.P., in the chair—Mr. Fergusson 
read a paper ‘On the History of the Pointed Arch.’ 
Dismissing the usual theories invented to account for 


and rejecting also the narrow limits into which 
the inquiry into its history had hitherto been con- 
fined, he commenced dividing the subject into four 
sections or series of pointed arches: —the two 
earliest belonging to the East, the two others to 
Northern Europe. The first series Mr. Fergusson 


architectural history, and extending downwards to 
the period of Roman domination. He pointed to 
examples of the form as existing in the Pyramids of 
Gizeh and of Merée, and also as found in the Great 
Oasisat El Kargeh. This branch of the subject was 
further illustrated by examples taken from the 
sepulchres and city walls of ancient Etruria, from 
similar remains in ancient Greece—more especially 
at Mycene—and lastly from Assos, and other places 


at a very early period in all Pelasgic countries. He 
then pointed out how completely this form was lost 
under the all-pervading influence of the Romans, 
who introduced everywhere their own favourite 
round arch; but proceeded to show how immediately 
on the decline of their influence the pointed arch 





re-appeared in all the countries of the East: illus- 


tratifig this by examples drawn from the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem—now known as 
the Mosque of Omar—but which, he asserted, was 
the identical edifice raised by Constantine the Great 
on that spot. His other examples were taken from 
the Mosque at Diarbekr, a building in the same style 
and of the same age as the Mosque at Jerusalem 
—the Palace of Khosrées at Ctesiphon — the 
Aqueducts of Constantinople, and other edifices of 
that period; in all which the pointed form of arch 
is still found. He then showed how the Arabs who, 
as a nomadic race, had no architecture of their 
own, adopted the pointed form of arch; using it as 
early as the twenty-first year of the Hejira, and 
continuing the use of it almost universally from that 
time to the present hour in all the countries of the 
East, and also in Sicily, as well as in their oldest 
edifices in Spain. In the latter country, however, it 
appeared that they most generally adopted the 
round or horse-shoe form of arch; thus confirming 
the idea that the Arabs had no architecture of their 
own, but adopted the forms of the country which 
they occupied.—The third series Mr. Fergusson 
called the Provengale, and defined it as a style 
existing to the south of the Loire, to the north of 
the Garonne, and as extending from the Gulf of 
Nice to the Bay of Biscay. The date he assigned 
to this style was from the age of Charlemagne to 
about the end of the eleventh century. Headduced 
instances of this early pointed-arch style from the 
Churches of Notre Dame d’Avignon, churches at 
Vaison, the Churches of Pernes and Carcassone, 
the Cathedral of Cahors, St. Front Perigeux, the 
Abbeys of Souillac and Moisse, and more espe- 
cially of Loches, &c. All of these he maintained te 
be earlier than the round-arch styles in as far as 
their pointed peculiarities are concerned, and certainly 
as preceding in every respect the true Gothic styles, 
with which they had little or no affinity.—The 
fourth and last division of the subject was the true 
Gothic style; which arose in Northern Europe in 
the latter half of the twelfth century, was perfected 
in the first part of the thirteenth, and continued to be 
practised so generally till the Reformation. 

With regard to the invention of the pointed arch, 
Mr. Fergusson showed that the second style certainly 
arose from the first; but mentioned that the Western 
nations had no right to claim as an invention what 
had so long been practised in the East, and which 
they certainly saw and knew long before they 
adopted it. But though this may have suggested 
the form, he maintained, with Dr. Whewell, that 
it was only its practical utility or necessity that 
could have rendered it so universally prevalent; and 
he pointed out the manner by which, not only in 
the Provengale, but also in the true Gothic styles the 
greatest constructive difficulties were solved by its 
adoption. Mr. Fergusson concluded by distinguish- 
ing between the invention of the pointed arch and 
of the Gothic style. The former he conceived to be 
an idea borrowed from the East; the latter he main- 





the mode in which its form may have been suggested, | 


defined as commencing with the earliest dawn of | 


in Asia Minor, showing how universal the form was | 


tained to bea thoroughly native and original creation, 
owing all its beauty and perfection to the talents and 
energy of the native architects of Europe, — who 
combined to elaborate it out of the chaos of clas- 
sical fragments which they had inherited. 


| 
InstituTIoN oF CiviL ENGingeErs.—June 19,— 
| J. Field, Esq. President, in the chair.—The paper 
read was ‘On the Employment of High-pressure 
| Steam, working expansively, in Marine Engines,’ by 
Mr. J. Seaward, This communication was described 
to be the substance of a reply, by the author, to ques- 
tions asked by the Secretary of the Admiralty. It 
first reviewed the mode of working marine engines for 
some years past; and noticed the gradual change that 
had occurred,—particularly the tendency to use high- 
pressure steam instead of that of a pressure of about 
four pounds above the atmosphere. It then examined 
the system of cutting off the steam at various parts 
of the stroke; and as at the same time a remarkable 
augmentation had occurred in the speed of the ves- 
sels, which was naturally attributed to that cause, it 
inquired into these several causes and effects, as well 
as into the reduction in the consumption of fuel which 
| took place. In this examination, all the arguments 
| for and against the use of high steam, and on the pre- 
sumed gain or loss of mechanical power in the use 
of the expansion principle in the cylinder, were can- 
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vassed; and the paper wound up with the replies of | torical name is Nineveh. That Dr. Layard’s archeo- 
the author to the three questions from the Admiralty, | logical investigations have already shown that the 
to this effect.—“ The highest pressure of steam that | builder of the central palace—the second in succes- 


we have, in any case, put upon a marine boiler of 
our own construction, was about 16 lb. to the square 
inch; but we are not inclined to repeat the experi- 
ment, as we feel assured that we can obtain equally 
good results with steam of a lower pressure. From 


10 to 12 1b. is the usual pressure we employ in the | 


merchant service for engines and boilers of compara- 
tive small power. The steam pressure at present 
employed in the service is about 8 lb. per square 
inch. We consider steam of this pressure to be well 
adapted for the exigencies of the service; we believe 
it is calculated to secure all the important ad vantages 
of power, economy of weight and space, in a very 
eminent degree; these advantages will in some re- 
spects be slightly increased by augmenting the steam 
pressure to 10 or 12lb. to the square inch. We 
strongly recommend that the steam employed in the 
navy should not be of greater pressure than 10 lb. per 
square inch, or in extreme cases 12 lb. to the square 
inch; any material increase to the latter pressure will be 
attended with considerable risk, without any adequate 
advantage.’’ 
propositions were to a certain extent concurred in, 
but with limitations as to the introduction of other 


sion of time —at Nimrdd also erected edifices, if he 
did not found the sites of what are now called 
Baasheikha and Kaléh Shirgat; that Dr. Layard 
also admits that the more modern Assyrian ruins at 
Koyunjuk, Khorsabad, and Karamles represent the 
Nineveh of the Books of Jonah and Nahum, of 
profane history and of travellers. But Dr. Layard 
also comprises within the same denomination a 
palace of the same age that was erected upon the 
ruins of Asshur. That taking Dr. Layard’s own map, 
and laying down upon it, as proposed by that gen- 
tleman, the extent given to Nineveh by Diodorus 
Siculus, takinggthe value of the stadium as proposed 


| by Dr. Layard, or, as Mr. Ainsworth would prefer, as 


In the discussion which ensued, these | 


proposed by Major Jervis [see Atheneum, No. 580] 
607°62977 feet, the great mound of Nimréd, 
Koyunjuk, Karamles, Béasheikha, Khorsabad, &c. 
cannot be brought into that area. That the distance 
of Nimrdd from Mosul is, according to Yakut, eight 
farsakhs—of Larissa (Nimrfid) to Mespila (Mosul), 
according to Xenophon, six parasangs—of Nimrfid 
from Yarumjah eighteen miles, according to Mr. 


| Ainsworth’s researches—and from Nimrad to Koy- 


forms of boilers; and it was explained that the argu- | 


ments were applicable only to condensing engines 
working expansively,—and therefore left the question 
of the introduction of the use of high-pressure non- 
condensing engines quite untouched and free for dis- 
cussion at a future period. 

June 26.—J. Field, President, in the chair.—The 


| unjuk, in Dr. Layard’s map, twenty-three geogra- 


phical miles; whereas the long side of the square, as 


| described by Diodorus Siculus, gives only sixteen 


paper read was ‘ Observations on the Obstructions to | 
Navigation in Tidal Rivers,’ by Mr. J. T. Harrison. | 
5 ’ . 


At the ballot, Messrs. E. L. Betts and W. Coulthard 
were elected Associates; and the meeting was ad- 
journed until next session,—which it was proposed 
should be at an earlier period than heretofore. 


Syro-Ecyptian. — June 12. — Dr. J. Lee in the 
chair.—Mr. Nash and Mr. Alexander made a report 
of their examination of Dr. Lee’s Papyri,—of which 
they had also made careful fac-similes. Many words 
and several sentences had been made out, tending to 
show that the whole was a Christian Homily relating 
to doctrinal points,—and not, as had been supposed, 
a portion of the Gospel. Dr. Lee expressed his in- 
tention to publish the fragments in question. 

Dr. Beke made a communication upon the site 
of the supposed snowy mountain of Kilimandjaro : 
which led to a discussion as to its elevation and dis- 
tance from the sea,—as also as to whether Mr. Reb- 
mann had been mistaken upon the subject of its 
being a snowy mountain, as argued by Mr. Cooley in 
the Atheneum [ante, p.516]. Mr. Nash pointed out 


miles and a half. So also from Nimrid to Karamles 
is a distance of sixteen geographical miles; whereas, 
according to the measurements of Diodorus Siculus, 
the shorter side should not exceed nine or ten miles. 
Mr. Ainsworth then showed, upon a map of Assyria 
on a large scale which he had drawn up, that no 
arbitrary grouping of the Assyrian ruins would be 
satisfactory at the present moment. That in any 
case, as many sites, as Jerraiyah, Tel Escoff, Tel 
Kaif, Baazani, Husseini, Tel Yakub, Keshaf, Tel 
Shir, Hamman Ali, &c. must be left out as could be 
got into a Nineveh so laid down; but that if such a 
grouping were made, Baasheikha, Biazani, Karamles, 


| and Nuniyah would come together with far greater 


the inconsistencies of the missionary’s statement | 


which favoured that view of the subject. Mr. Ains- 
worth and Dr. Beke, on the contrary, admitted the 
testimony of the missionary until that testimony 
should be falsified by better data.—Dr. Lee expressed 
his hope that an explanation would be obtained 
from proper quarters as to the cause of the failure of 
Dr. Bialloblotsky’s Expedition. 

In a communication which followed, ‘On the To- 
pography of Nineveh,’ the Secretary, Mr. Ainsworth, 
after pointing out the received distinctions of Assyria 
Proper and of the Assyrian Empire, proceeded to 
argue that, whichever of the disputed versions of 
Genesis x. 11. is adopted, it still remains certain that 
there was an Assur, or Athur, existing before the 
foundation of Nineveh. That the Arabian geogra- 
phers Yakut, Abulfeda and Ibn Said describe the 
ruins at the modern Nimrid as those of the said 
Asshur, or Athur (sometimes Akur, with a Kaf)— 
that Mr. Rich, in his ‘ Kurdistan’ (vol. ii. p. 129), 
the Rev. N. Morron, in article ‘ Assyria’ (‘Cyclop. 
of Bib. Lit.), and Dr. Layard, in his ‘ Nineveh,’ &c. 
(vol. ii. p. 245) admit that all well-informed natives 
designate Nimréd as Al Asshur, or Athur. That the 
name which occurs in the inscriptions found in the 
N.W. edifice at Nimrdéd has been read by Major 
Rawlinson as that of the Asshur of Genesis, and 
that Dr. Hincks has also published his conviction 
that the first word of the inscription is either the 
name, or an abbreviation of the name, of Athur; but 
the Doctor also adds, which is a non sequitur, that 
the same name stands for the city of which the his- 


topographical aptitude than the group proposed by 
Dr. Layard, and which would exclude Baéasheikha, 
monumentally established as the site of the palace of 
the successor of the builder of the N.W. palace at 
Nimrad; that such a grouping would also best meet 
the descriptions of the site of the historical Nineveh 
left to us by Herodotus, Pliny, and others. That if, 
when Strabo said “ between the rivers,” he had had 
Nimrdd in his mind, he would, with his customary 
accuracy, have said “at the junction of the rivers; 
— and that, finally, in the present state of the 
inquiry there are no other data than that Nimrod or 
Ninus, or his or their successors, erected and con- 
tinued to erect edifices at Athur, one of the oldest 
cities of Assyria Proper; and that the second dynasty 
also erected edifices at the same spot after its fall, 


| and the rise of the historical Nineveh, to identify the 





one with the other; but that the greater number of 

probabilities, at least topographically speaking, are 

that the two sites were always distinct, and that 

Athur or Nimrad was a separate site from the abode 

of Ninus, as well as from the historical Nineveh. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Institute of British Architects, 8. 

Roya! Institution, 2.— Monthly. 

TUES. = 3.—Dr. Lindley *On the Flower and Fruit of 
Plants.’ 


Tuvr. Zoological, 9.—General Business, 
Fri. Botanical, 8. 
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FINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Exhibition of Old Masters. 

Tue hard and dry Landscape and Figures (No. 64) 
is no very good exposition of the powers of Niccolo 
Poussin. The Dead Christ with Mary and Angels 
(65), may for its twilight and solemn effect be more 
properly attributed to Ludovico than to Agostino 
Carracci, having much of the handling of the former 
master. W.Vandervelde’s Seapiece (68) is not alone 
hard in its treatment, but has been hardly used by 
the cleaner, and in its retouching has suffered much 
in the forms of its clouds. A very good and graceful 
little example of Cesare da Sesto is the St. Catherine 
(69), the property of the Duke of Sutherland. 

Among the many landscapes there is not one for 
simple and sober truth more deserving notice than 





that by Rembrandt (71), which 
possession of Mr. Jones Loyd, and 


one of the ornaments of the Sueenenaaten lately 
One of those flat scenes which, in the m 


its forms, promises nothing to the 


is here by the magic of the painter's contro] 
and shade rendered of much effect; the shado 


thrown by the passing clouds, and th 
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of light cast alternately over the land, have lent the! relinquish 


greatest interest to forms contai 


captivating elements for pictorial representation, 
In the St. Catherine (74), by Luini, there may 
discerned much of that grace and suavity of expression 


which so often powerfully rendered 


leads the unlearned constantly to ascribe his works to 
Leonardo. Mr. P. Howard has in this specimen onel 


of the best examples we have seen ou 


A Village Festival (78) is a very 
highly finished specimen by Wouvermans, with g 
force and contrast of colour that redeem the picture 


from much of that habitual insipidity 


of management in which details leave the eye ng 
one point on which to dwell as more emphatic 
than the rest. The Van der Necr Landscape (80), a 
subject of no very high interest, is first rate in its! 


tranquillity and in its tone.—As an 


delineation of animal forms when in action and of gh 
single object, attention cannot be better directed 


than to The Lion and the Mouse (§ 
and Snyders. To those who are 
exaggerated style of execution, no 


could be studied, nowhere such mastery seen—made 


expressive through the medium 
acquaintance with the object. 
is here essential to the rendering of 
plea under which to disguise ignorance 

To test the truth of An Interio 


Hooge, it is only necessary to turn from the surface 


of the canvas and to look at the 


gallery itself in which the picture is exhibited. It is 
by comparing the work of the painter with nature 
herself, that we are made sensible of the accuracy 


of his observation: and that very « 
and brilliancy seen in the gallery, t 


succeeded in imparting to his picture without pre. 


tension or effort—by the value of 


by subtleties of tint rather than by contrast.—Less| 


true in relative effect is the Frost 
Isaac Ostade. The dark masses 


the groups of human forms are deficient in such 
reflected lights as the open air would suggest, and 
the picture has in consequence more of the heavy 


effect accustomed to be associated w 
scene. This want of truth—which 


more light reflected into the shadows would have 
remedied — detracts from an otherwise very able 


subject. 


The Both Landscape with Cattle and Figures (89) 
is one of the first-rate examples of the artist—full 
Of equal excellence is an 
Interior of a Church (93), by E. de Witte; in the 
foreground a grave is just finished, which the con- 
course of persons in the church are assembled to 
see occupied by the body whose arrival they are 


of sunlight and heat. 


momentarily expecting. The effect, 
sisting of little else than black and wh 


with the greatest skill—the solemnity befitting the 
A Landscape (95), 
by Ruysdael, a simple bit of bank lighted by gleams 
which break through a murky and troubled sky, is 
also magical for its sense of truth, and is corroborative 


occasion is admirably conveyed. 


of one of Constable’s most cherished 


some of the humblest forms and circumstances in 
landscape are susceptible of the greatest interest 
when invested with the charms of chiar-oscuro. 


The Mercury and Argus (94) is 
composition, said to be by Claude. 


(90) is far superior, and the best of those contributed 


by the same proprietor. Apollo and 


has assuredly more of the Neapolitan taste than 
The Virgin and Child (87), by Sasso 
Ferrato, is hard, flat and artificial, more like porce- 
lain than oil-painting, and one of the least favourable 
specimens of a master of no very high rank at the 


of Schidone. 


best. 


Possibly but the work of an hour, yet 


with all the knowledge of the master, and in a species 


Freedom of touch 


The first object to engage attention in the North 
Room is a sketch by Rubens of The Lion Hunt (96). 
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phic art which elaboration might have 
ae put could not have improved. 
Two old favourites by Wilkie make their appear- 
once more, The Rent Day (118) and Blind 
a's Buff (120) ;—their merits are so well known 
they now require no further eulogium. A re- 
bern! of acquaintance with these works but confirms 
in our view of the mistake the great artist made 
F relinquishing a department in which he had taken 
ad so decided, and where his superiority over the 
fev tch School was the consequence of his union of 
timent with story. It is to be regretted he should 
se been induced to forego this style in favour of a 
choo! whose highest efforts rank but low in compa- 
“» with other Continental schools, and a combina- 
sion of whose qualities with his own natural powers 
original views resulted in a style which, neutral- 
ing the special qualities of each other, has left us no 
‘stinctive character of its own. 
The Hookabardar (104) isone of the few examples 
before which our regrets are not so strongly excited; 
4; the more vigorous and sketchy style in which it is 
tendered agrees better with its size as with its subject, 
and the discolourations, which the lavish adoption of 
‘ments and vehicles superinduced, tells less un- 
favourably on the dark-complexioned Indian pipe- 
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Arecollection of the several portraits distributed 
in this and other countries authenticated from the 
hands of Del Sarto induces us to pause before we 
assent to assign such paternity to 133—as it wants 
the lightness of his hand and the suavity of his 
taste. The Reproof (136) is a picture worthy of 
attention, hy Mazzolino di Ferrara.—In Giusto Sub- 
terman’s portrait of Galileo (140) we can read much 
ofthe character of the renowned philosopher. Indo- 
mitable perseverance, independence of mind and 
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siognomy with an individuality as distinct from all 
others as were those attributes which made up his 
distinctive character. Here we have a specimen of 
the intent and meaning of the true portrait : no sub- 
terfuge in the artifices of picture-making—no com- 
monplaces, and no revelations of incapacity. The 
moral dignity of the man is put before us, and all 
jat-appliances subordinated to the one legitimate and 
reasonable end of giving the largest amount of truth 
by without ostentation of means, The boldness, yet 
bygm, of the style in which it is wrought is no mean 
dement in the achievement of a severe and dignified 
countenance. 

The Adoration of the Magi (127), said to be by 
ubens, is one of those huge compositions possessing 
wither the vigour of his wonted conception nor of his 
clour:—how inferior is it to a picture of the same 
subject at Lyons, and how inferior in quality to most 
of the great works by the same master at Munich 
adin our own country. The picture is of a class 
rsembling others belonging to the same nobleman, 
ad also ascribed to the hand of Rubens, and in our 
inion of a like inferior quality. The difficulty, 
which it is the habit to allege, of finding a place for 
modern historical pictures on a great scale may be 
dubted when we see the wealthy building large 
gileries for questionable old masters. 

In Stothard’s scene from the Spectator, Brunette 
and Phillis (92), what beautiful feeling and taste do 
venot behold? with colouring as graceful and ele- 
gut as Watteau ever gave-—The Canterbury Pil- 
grimage (109) is all that old Geoffrey has conjured 
to our imaginings of the goodly personages when 
they had just left the Tabard, and a careful survey 
brings out each character in the speciality of the 
poet's own draught.—It may be regarded as one of 
the most striking and original compositions of the 
British school. 

One of the few instances of masculine vigour in 
the practice of the artist is exhibited in Lawrence's 
portrait of the eloquent Curran (114). The cha- 
heter is expressed with a very decided and masterly 
touch The Sortie of Gibraltar (117) is no very 
frourable presentment of the powers of Wright of 
Derby ;—neither is Pembroke Castle (121) a high evi- 
dence of Richard Wilson. Nor does the Landscape, 
sith a Girl feeding Pigs (132), impress the gazer fa- 
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the cottage girl; added to which there is neither 
the substantiality of force nor atmospheric truth— 
drawing of forms in stem or foliage—speciality or 
species in either. The whole picture, as in a host 
of examples the same artist has left behind him, 
speaking rather of foregone and narrow conclusion, 
than of broad view or of minute investigation. In 
this day we are assured such conventions would 
never be tolerated: the artist who should attempt to 
trade with no larger stock of ideas would soon find 
himself under the necessity of lowering his aspira- 
tions toa more humble calling. The Townley Gal- 
lery (124) is an interesting picture at a moment when 
our Museum is becoming the first depositary in the 
world for the earliest as well as the most perfect 
records of the sculptor’s art. To Mr. Townley is the 
country indebted for having by the donation of the 
valuable collection of antique sculpture which he 
made during a sojourn in Italy, established the 
nucleus of our present great collection. It is then 
with no mean interest that such a record as that by 
Zoffany must be regarded—a record both of the man 
who formed the gallery which bears his name, and 
the principal objects by which he is in the picture 
surrounded. It is executed with that freedom, spirit 
and breadth which we are accustomed to in the pre- 
sentments of theatrical portraiture by the same artist. 

Of the two small portraits by Reynolds too much 
can hardly be said in praise. Admiral Keppel (126) 
may be fairly pronounced one of the finest of its 
class; manly vigour and intrepid courage mark the 
man. The painter has made us lose sight of all the 
disadvantageous circumstances of costume, and the 
mind is alone in contemplation of ahero, Its colour 
would have done honour to a Venet It is deep 
toned, rich, yet sober and proper; its whole 
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; and 
management tells of the supremacy of one of the 
greatest portrait painters of any age. The portrait 
of James Calthorpe (129), not so rich in colour as 
the former, is of great excellence for character, 
sentiment, and execution,—and as a composition is 
picturesque. There is a severity and a vigour in it 
which may be applied as a useful corrective to the 
prevailing errors in the portraiture of the present 
age. There is more poetic sentiment in The Proposal 
(130), by Opie, than those who are conversant with 
the bold and masculine character of his style, bold 
to very coarseness, would be likely to expect. By 
his compeer Northcote there is one of those scenes 
from English history into which he was wont to 
throw his whole heart. Northcote’s spirit was beyond 
his Art-education,—but his knowledge of men and 
his reading enabled him always to arrest attention 
and draw largely on our sympathy. Although not 
of his best the scene from Henry the Sixth, ** Come 
hither Bess, and let me kiss my boy,” is a good 
average example of his treatment of subjects derived 
from English history; and, despite of much discolour- 
ation of particular parts, of good colour, and show 
him to have studied attentively both Nature and Art. 

Of the pictures by Briggs, the whole-length 
Portrait of a Lady (141) is least successful. There 
is some good painting in Othello relating the Story of 
his Life (122), and in a scene from Romeo and Juliet 
(116); but neither of these are of sufficient merit to 
fairly represent his position in Art. Elijah in the 
Wilderness (142) is one of the very few works we 
have seen by Washington Allston, an American 
artist; who, having quitted this country after achiev- 
ing academic honours in it, retired to his own to 
pass the remainder of his days in comparative inaction. 
Of the present manifestation we are disposed to judge 
by the intention rather than by the performance. 
The design is good, and some portion of the colour- 
ing is to be commended; but these are interfered 
with by a hardness and a monotony which, whether 
in the earth, sky or vegetation, pervades all their 
forms in common. 





Fine-Art Gosstrp.—The nation (represented by 
the Lords of the Treasury) has just found out what 
individuals discovered and suffered for centuries 
ago, that bricks and mortar and building fine 
houses dip pretty deep into the largest and heaviest 
pockets. The Duke of Chandos made the dis- 
covery at Canons—the Duchess of Marlborough 
at Blenheim—and Sir Walter Scott at Abbots- 
ford. But the vanity of a nation is less common 
than the vanity of individuals, and this country 





which has had its buildings done on a very cheap 
scale—_and has always been singularly thrifty 
in its architectural outlay—deserves to pay (for 
once, at least) pretty heavily for its second (but for 
St. Paul's we should have said its first) really great 
public building. Mr. Barry is in want of more than 
two millions of pounds sterling for the purpose “of 
completing the works of the New Palace at West- 
minster.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who cares more for a “balance in hand” than the 
genius of Mr. Barry, is frightened at the estimate, and 
the alarm commenced at the Excheque: flies to the 
Treasury Bench with greater rapidity than the flames 
of fire which consumed the old Houses spread from 
the Lords tothe Commons. “I am commanded by 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury 
to acquaint you,” writes Sir Charles Trevelyan to 
the New Palace Commissioners, “That my Lords 
have learnt with considerable surprise that the pro- 
hable expense of completing the works of the New 
Palace at Westminster, including the purchase of 
property, is estimated at 2,045,923/. 16s. 1d.” To 
which the Commissioners, after replying that their 
constant endeavour has been to reduce the expendi- 
ture “as much as lies in their power,” proceed to 
observe, that they had already “ brought before the 
notice of Mr. Barry the expediency of deferring all 
works of a mere or a comparatively ornamental 
nature, in order that all the resources might be 
applied to those of a more useful character, more 
particularly with reference to the three main 
towers of the building; and it was only from a 
consideration of the heavy loss which must have 
been incurred by the public if the contracts for 
those works had been suspended, that they consented 
to their continuation.” In a subsequent letter 
(written as recently as the 15th inst.) they observe; 
“although we are aware of the importance of reducing 
as far as possible the future outlay, we trust that 
your Lordships will perceive that a large portion of 
the work is dependent on existing arrangements, or 
is already in a forward state, and must be continued 
in the same style, and which will consequently be 
very much out of our control; but we have again to 
assure your Lordships that our endeavour will be to 
cause every new arrangement to be made with a view 
to the strictest economy by postponing such portions 
as are not absolutely necessary, and even by the 
sacrifice of the highly decorative style in the furni- 
ture, fittings, &c., which forms the basis of the esti- 
mate for that branch of expenditure.” Many things 
have concurred to swell the expenditure much 
beyond the original calculation. In the estimate of 
the original design the foundations were assumed to 
be at the depth of eight feet below Trinity standard of 
high water; but this, owing to what Mr. Barry calls “ the 
extraordinary nature of the site,” was soon found 
insufficient,—and the river wall, and the embank- 
ments and the extra foundations have already cost 
very near upon 100,0007. Then, the warming and 
ventilation have caused a good pull upon the purse; 
while the furniture, fittings, fixtures, and decorations 
have brought it a good deal above the Treasury 
standard. But one of the leading mistakes has been 
throughout (and we have been led to believe that the 
error has been avoided) allowing the architect's 
remuneration to be fixed at a certain per-centage on 
the expenditure. What a premium to extravagance! 
Every foot of work, every extra finial, every new 
boss or expensive fitting swelled the architect's 
receipts.—The “architect’s remuneration,” in Mr, 
Barry’s estimate, is 72,000/.: upon which he observes 
—*“ Of this amount the sum of 66,7441. is the usual 
charge for professional commission at the rate of 
5i. per cent. upon the cost of the ordinary works 
of the building.” Mr. Barry deserves, no doubt, to 
be well paid.—The Banqueting House at Whitehall, 
St. Paul's, and the new Palace at Westminster are 
not every-day buildings. Nor do we mean to quarrel 
with the amount of the estimated remuneration; but 
we cannot help feeling that the lavish expenditure 
would have looked more like a necessity if the archi- 
tect’s pay had not been increased as the cost was 
made to increase. We cannot quit the subject of this 
new Palace without expressing an earnest wish that 
the proposed restoration of the beautiful crypt of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel may at once be decided on. The 
estimate, we observe, is 22,000/.—but nothing has as 
yet been expended upon it. 
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A collection of modern pictures and sketches, the 
property of a gentleman in the north of England, 
was sold at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s on the 23rd 
and 25th inst.;—and brought excellent prices. Many 
of the studies realized twice and thrice the amounts 
originally paid for them. Several of the pictures 
have been lately seen in our public exhibition-rooms 
—and been recently remarked on in our columns :— 
the rest consisted chiefly of sketches and prepara- 
tions for other pictures which are well known. An 
early study, ‘ The Market Boy’ by Collins, fetched 
81. 8s. Philips’s study of ‘ The Gleaner’ sold for 217. 
A picturesque scene * Venice, the Vegetable Market,’ 
by Holland, sold for 25/. 4s. Collins's sketch for 
* The Cherry-Seller,’ painted for the Duke of Bedford, 
brought 227. ls. The original sketch by Webster of 
* Going to School,’ 291. 8s. : its pendant the * Leaving 
School,’ 271. 6s. An early study by Etty of a 
‘Nymph Reclining,’ brought 422. An elaborately 
finished sketch ‘ Fashion’s Slaves,’ by Mr. Redgrave, 
sold for 16/. 5s. 6d. A very good picture by Han- 
cock, ‘ Feeding Dogs,’ brought 5/. 10s. ‘ Preeing’ 
by Fraser —dexterously handled —for 102. The 
original sketch by Newton for the picture of the 
* Lovers’ Quarrels,’ 14/. 14s. A little picture of 
‘Cattle and Sheep Reposing’ by Sidney Cooper—to 
our taste for beauty of detail and general truth worth 
a thousand of the so-called Paul Potter’s—sold 
for 47/. 5s. A romantic landscape by Miiller, with 
figures by Linnell, called ‘ Acton pursued by his 
Hounds,’ brought 1] 4/. 3s. 6d. A good life-sized study 
by Hurlestone, ‘La Signora da Seville’ fetched 44/. 2s. 
‘Roman Beggars,’ by Collins—the background by 
Etty, 257. 4s. A clever study of a girl’s head ‘ The 
Lilly of St. Leonard’s,’ by Philip, 227. 1s. ‘The 
Toy-Seller’-—very good—by Frith, 227. 1s. A singu- 
lar ‘Interior—Boors Drinking,’ by Etty, 262 5s. 
Collins's sketch for the well-known picture ‘ Open- 
ing the Gate,’ 3/. 10s. Loslie’s clever scene from 
‘Old Mortality,’ ‘The Disjune at ‘Tilletudelem,’ 
brought 217. A life-size study of ‘A Head,’ by 
Etty, 632. An early specimen by Collins, ‘The 
Fisherman’s Cottage, 102. 10s. Mr. F. Goodall’s 
repetition of ‘A Village Merry-making,’ now in the 
National Gallery, 1422. 16s. <A repetition of the 
‘Country Cousins,’ by Redgrave —also in the 
National Gallery—brought 25/7. 4s. Etty’s sketch 
for the ‘Judgment of Paris,’ 1054. A clever view 
of the ‘Terrace, Haddon Iall,’ by Mr. David Cox, 
361. 15s, A sober study ofthe * Limekiln,’ by Miiller, 
28. 7s. Mr. Egg’s study for his picture of ‘Autoly- 
chus,’ brought 25/. 4s. Etty’s ‘Graces’—but an 
indifferent example — 2947. A early and capital 
study of the ‘ Farmstead,’ by Collins, 271. 6s. A 
*Tachimo and Imogen,’ painted by Mr. Frith in 
1842—and showing how rapidly he has now im- 
proved — 1052. A ‘Dancing Nymph and Faun,’ 
by Etty—a repetition of the picture now exhibiting 
at the Society of Arts—325/. 10s. An admirable 
picture of the ‘Gravel Pits’ by Linnell—full of truth, 
the variety of tint imparted to the various strata and 
conditions of the soil with the most masterly hand— 
brought 3201. 5s. ‘Somnolency,’ by Etty—a very 
fine repetition of the picture now at the Society of 
Arts—220/. 10s. Acapital subject of ‘ Landsca pe and 
Cattle’ by Messrs. Lee and Cooper—one of the very 
best joint productions, 1 36/.10s.:—andagood,although 
not a first-rate picture, by Webster, of ‘ Boys Fishing,* 
1382.12s. The ‘ Heath Scene—Children,’ by Collins, 
brought 16/. 16s. An early study by Etty, a ‘ Male 
Figure bearing a Cross,” brought 422. Mr. Egy’s 
study for his ‘Katharine and Petruchio,’ 251. 4s. 
Miiller’s Landscape, entitled * The Good Samaritan’ 
—but an indifferent example—brought 491. 7s. A 
very good study by Solomon, ‘The Discovery,’ 
brought 4/7. 12s. Collins's ‘Sea-shore, Fishermen 
drawing their Nets,’ 32/. lls. An excellent group, 
‘The Sporting Party,’ by Philip, 227. 1s. One of those 
studies, entitled ‘The Bather, for which Etty has 
been so much sought, brought 2312. A capital lands- 
cape, by Linnell, ‘ Fordingthe River, shallow Streams,’ 
fetched 667. 3s. Miiller’s Rembrandtish composition, 
* The Antiquary, 19/2. 19s. An interesting study, by 
Collins, for his picture of ‘The Pet Lamb,’ 92. 9s. 
Mr. Solomon’s study for his picture of ‘The First 
Ball’—exhibited last year—22/. 1s. A sweet group 
of small heads, by Etty, called ‘ Angels ever bright 
and fair,’ 69. 6s. Frith’s ‘ Interior, man Smoking’ 
— Teniers-like for sharpness and truth—26/, 5s. 











‘The Gambler, by Rankley—a very able composi- 
tion—55/. 13s. ‘The Wife’s Dream,’ by the same 
—a companion picture—55/. 13. A ‘Gipsy,’ head 
—a tolerable specimen—by Boaden, 13/. 2s, 6d. An 
excellent picture, by Pyne, of ‘Romney Pound 
Lock, near Windsor,’ 842. ‘The old Foot-road,’ an 
excellent subject, by Creswick, 60/. 18s. ‘ The 
Skirts of the Forest,-—another evidence of the skill 
with which Redgrave can paint landscape as well as 
figures—68/. 5s. The singular sketch, by Constable, 
for the ‘Opening of Waterloo Bridge,’ 317. 10s. A 
little sketch, by Webster, for the picture of ‘The 
Pedlar’—very neatly handled—37/. 16s. One of 
Etty’s very early studies from the living model, 
‘The Captive’—a singular contrast to his later pro- 
ductions, this study giving no promise whatever of any 
of his future excellence in flesh-painting—18J. 18s. 
Mr. E. M. Ward’s ‘ Interview between Charles the 
Second and Nell Gwynn, as related by Evelyn’—a 
very clever and highly-finished study for the picture 
—49l.7s. Philip’s circular picture, ‘ The Wish’ 
exhibited last year in Trafalgar Square—extremely 
clever—30/. 9s. Webster’s ‘Sketch for the Slide’-— 
the picture now exhibiting at the Royal Academy— 
1452. 19s. Miiller’s ‘Swiss Interior,’ 592. 17s. An ex- 
cellent ‘ Landscape and Cattle,’ by Lee and Cooper, 
2361. 5s. Mr. Frith’s ‘Scene from the Spectator, 
2361. 5s. A ‘Landscape, Lane and Park,’ by 
Collins—a scene, we should imagine, somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Mr, Angerstein’s house, near 
Greenwich Park—an excellent example, 52/. 10s. 
A neatly-handled ‘ Interior’—an old man reading— 
by Webster, 1057. Philip’s clever study for ‘The 
Highland Fair’—exhibited last year—57l. 15s. An 
excellent ‘Sunset, Cattle,” by Mr. Sidney Cooper, 
1527. 5s. ‘ A Frost Scene,’ by Collins—probably the 
study for the picture painted for Sir Robert Peel— 
421. A most admirable repetition by Etty of one of 
his best small pictures now exhibiting at the Society 
of Arts, ‘ Britomartis rescuing Amoret from the En- 
chanter,’ 5467. A cold and somewhat severe study, 
by Leslie, ‘ The Maiden troubled,’ 587. 16s. A pen- 
and-ink drawing, by the late Sir David Wilkie, of a 
subject which he intended to paint, ‘The Arrival of 
the rich Relative’—full of invention and character— 
a return to his early class of studies, 38/7. 17s. A very 
spirited sketch, by Etty, for his picture of ‘ Youth 
at the Helm and Pleasure at the Prow’—now in the 
National Gallery — 847. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
SIGNOR MARIO’S BENEFIT.—Signor Mario has the honour 
to announce to the Nobility, Sul ibers, and the Public, that 
HIS BENEFIT will take place on THURSDAY next, July 5, on 
which occasion will be performed, for the First Time this Season, 
Rossini’s celebrated Opera, in Two Acts, ‘LA DONNA DEL 
LAGO,’ with the annexed Cast :—Elena, Madame Grisi; Albina, 
Madame Bellini; Giacomo V., Signor Mario; Rodrigo Dhu, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, (his first appearance in that character); Serano, 
Signor Lavia; Douglas of Angus, Signor Marini; and Malcolm 
Graeme, Mdlle. Angri, (her first appearance in that character). 
Ladies of Scotland, Chiefs, Warriors of Clan Alpine, Hunters, 
Royal Guards, Shepherds, Shepherdesses, &c., by the Chorus of 
100 Voices, and numerous Auxiliaries. The Grand Finale of the 
First Act, representing the Gathering of the Scottish Clans, will 
be executed by Two Military Bands, in addition to the usual 
Orchestra.—The Music of the Chief Bards on this occasion will be 
sung by the following Artistes, who have kindly volunteered their 
services, in order to give additional effect to the ensemble :—Sicnori 
Salvi, Mei, and Soldi, Signori Massol. Tagliafico, lini, and 
Tamburini.—To be followed by OTHER TERTAINM rs 
in which Miss Catherine Hayes, Mdlle. Meric, and 
Salvi will appear. Composer, Dir 
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de 
ctor of the Music, and Conduc- 
tor, Mr. COSTA.—Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes may be had at the 
Box-office of the Theatre in Bow Street, Covent Garden. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 

LAST GRAND MORNING CONCERT of the SEASON.—On 
FRIDAY next, July 6, will be given the FINAL CONCERT, on 
which occasion a combination of VOCAL and INSTRUM T 
Talent will be presented of unprecedented magnitude. 
Morceaux from the Operas of Mozart, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Donizetti, 
Bellini, &c., by the following eminent Artistes:—Madame Grisi and 
Madame Persiani, Miss C. Hayes and Madame Dorus-Gras, Md 
Corbari, Mdlle. de Meric, and Mdlle. Angri—Signor M . Sig 
Salvi, Signor Lavia, Signor Tamburini and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Signor Tagliafico, § r Polonini, M. Massol, and Signor Marini. 
In addition to which, the celebrated Violinist, M_Apollinaire de 
Konstki will perform a Grand Fantasia, * Caprice Etude,’ and ‘ La 
Cascade.” Mr. Lindsay Sloper and Mr. Osborne will perform a 
Grand Concertante Duo, on ‘Two Pianofortes, from * Les Hugue- 
nots,’ composed by G. Osborne. A Grand Fantasia on Airs from 
*Il Barbiere,’ on the Violoncello, by Mons. F. Demunck. The 
Orchestra will perform Beethoven's Overture to * Leonora, Cheru- 
bini’s Overture to * Anacreon,’ and Weber's Overture to ‘Oberon.’ 

nthe course of the Concert, the popular Concerto Piece, * The 
Benediction of the Poignards, from Meyerbeer’s * Huguenots, 
will, by particular desire, be sung, supported by Madame Grisi, 
M. Massol. Signori Mei, Lavia, Soldi, Polonini, Rache, Tagliafico, 
and the Chorus. By general desire, the celebrated Dervishes’ 
Chorus, from Beethoven's * Ruins of Athens,’ and the Prayer from 
the Market Scene in Auber’s * Masaniello,’ will be repeated by a 
Grand Chorus of 100 Voices.—Conductor, Mr. COSTA.—Prices of 
Admission :—Boxes, 41. 48., 3l. 38., 2l. 2s., and 1. 11s. 6d.; Orchestra 
Stalls, 15s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s.; Pit. 5s.; Amphitheatre, 
2s. 6d.—The Concert will commence at half-past One. Tickets, 
Stalls,and Boxes may be had at the Box-office of the Theatre in 
Bew Street, Covent Garden. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
The Directors have the honour to announce, 
PERSIANI’S LAST APPEARANCE on the Stage will 
be on TUESDAY next, July 3. in Mozart's Opera, 1, N 
DI FIGARO, sustained by Madame Grisi, poe Pe DZaR 
Mdlle. Angri. Madame Bellini—Signor Lavia, Si u 


~ ner - = Sign 
Signor Tagliafico, Signor Polonini, Signor Marini or Tambay 


MUSICAL UNION.—Eighth and last Meetin, 





GARDEN, 
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July 10. Members are requested to pay their Subseri ESDAY, 4 extensi' 
due to Cramer & Co., Regent-street. and to retain thelr Teas Fro 
until the Ist of March, 1550. ick 





The Programme will be 
in a few days for the lth of July. ELLA Dion 
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On MONDAY NEXT, July 2, HERR ERNS je old 3 

HALLE will give a GRAND EVENING CONCH TEER iog final | 
orchestra, at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. Herr full if d th 
= ng the —— vielin, cuneate by Mendelssohn an calle ¢ 
*Rondo Papageno.’ err Halle will e ite the Concerta 4 in 80! 
major of Beethoven, a Rondo Brill Concerto in qfigunds 1n 8° 
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and with | aT +" *Suite de =a endelssohn to, 
Stephen Heller and Ernst. 
farren, Miss Lucombe, Mi fondon am 
Herr Da ,and Herr § ing such 
tained at the principal M Che 
to be had only of M no 
of Herr Ernst, 38, 4 Musical 
geome cow: pmit to t 
Concerts OF THE WEEK.—Though in the prod,|| Sympho 
gramme of his last entertainment Mr. Benedict we mbination 


more moderate—shall we not say, more merciful? able as 
than his wont in recent years—we must still decling. ignorance 
even to enumerate the singers, the players, or thell these gt 
music played and sung: content to advert to the, which 5 
bénéficiaire’s share in his own Concert. Maile. Albonil ould be ad 
was to sing, with M. Vivier's Corno obhligato, that fing 
contralto scena, written for Madame Viardot, and sub 
sequently introduced into ‘The Brides of Venice’ ag. such ine’ 
Mrs. A. Shaw’s sortita—the Misses Williams gave allani and H 
pleasing and effective new duett—and Mr. Sims Reeves Mr. Elle 
a ‘Song from the North Sea,’ the melody of which isMyysieal Un 
an inspiration—wild, fresh, and original; a thing, infje best ins 
short, to be eagerly sought for by all tenor singers Myll-selecte 
who have a feeling for what painters call “local coffsre paid 
lour.” We have heard no song by Mr. Benedict—Jhyest am¢ 
and few ballads by any one beside—to compare withifWe allude 
this—He himself played a graceful Idylle, and affwhen the 
brilliant galoppe also of his own composition: bothfgentalist t] 
far above the average of those fragmentary works, inflymes of 
which alone maestri seem willing—and able—to proditifi, and 
duce themselvesnow-a-days:—but neither equal to theligil| attest. 
musie which this North Sea Song assures us that Mrdgeount, Si 
Benedict could write if he took to composition configsntle of 
amore; which means with regard to its intrinsic pleadhhyer upo 
sure and not its immediate fruits. But “play” 
The Sacred Harmonic Society, yesterday weekgievet 80 | 
gave its last concert for the season, at which was The Flute 
performed the music to ‘ Athalie’ and the Dettingen basso 18 un 
*Te Deum.” We donot need the voice of “ commongpodigious 
fame” to assure us that so valuable and interesting ajgeting tha’ 
musical establishment is now in a state of healthygime, and | 
and hopeful revival: nor is it requisite to point out han Sign: 
that the immediate response to measures of goodfgis violonc 
management made by sympathy and success, speak 
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+ no mear 















pleasure t 
well for the public whose favour its performances are parvels a 
meant to propitiate. We are not here called upon Meanwhili 
once again to specify by what measures the prosperity ky, are sti 
so quickly gained, may be permanently retained,gtety thin 
and increased to the diffusion of true taste andj The tw 
knowledge. : the sea: 

The Eighth Philharmonic Concert was held on “s we 
Monday—the “full pieces” being Beethoven's Sym- 
phony in c minor, Mozart's in E flat, Mendelssohn's 7, = 
Overture to ‘Ruy Blas’? and Weber's ‘Jubilee’ degree gi 
Save the third piece on the list there is not one of — + 
the above master-works which might not have been ¥ was F 
given at the Ancient Concerts—Now the Philhar- oe 
monic Society should be a Society of progress, a he 
much as of preservation. We are emboldened in od 
pressing this consideration from having heard more “ ies 
than one unprofessional subscriber expressing a wish r eA 
that the Choral Symphony could have been repeated lick ’ 
this year: such intimations being clearly indicative _— 
of a disposition to enlarge the approved repertory: _— 
















, . ’ Seco 
We are further called upon to repeat our remarks, by es 
the piece of retrogression sanctioned at the aforesaid 
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eighth concert. No cavillers against any given esta 
blishment are ever precisely agreed as to the abuse 
which most demands amendment. Thus, some of our 
contemporaries, we observe, habitually remonstra ae, 
against the exclusion of chamber-music,—and it maj heen 

have been, possibly, to meet their wishes, that We h 
Moxzart’s pleasing Trio for pianoforte, clarinet ané 
viola was on Monday evening performed by Mess 
Sloper, Williams and Hill. But let us point out 
both directors and subscribers that the revi¥ 
was a mistake, whether as regards principles 





















be respected, or practices in vogue. In the da 
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the trio, quartett, &c., formed a frequent 
in a Philharmonic programme, the world 
contented with the simpler compositions of Mo- 
and Haydn, being comparatively unacquainted 
ot to. say, puzzled by—the more dramatic 
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Toa DESAY 1 extensively developed compositions of Beet- 
. thelr Tale yen, From these it is impossible now to return 
cannon 





A, Director fapon their predecessors with the old pleasure and 
. or, upon 





old implicit faith in their beauty as some- 
fnal and complete; and hence, what may 
called the minor music which then pleased now 
‘ands in some degree insipid. Again, at the period 
jorred to, the Philharmonic Concert offered to the 
‘Myndon amateur his only public opportunity of 
betMearing such music properly given. There existed 
hon no Chamber Concerts, no Beethoven Societies, 
» Musical Unions; and the listener was fain to 
. pmit to the inevitable disproportion between the 
In the profit Symphony and the more meagre and miniature 
enedict wa ombination of a smaller number of instruments, 
merciful?_f oritable as was the loss of effect, rather than remain 
still decling p ignorance of a group of works so interesting. On 
yers, or thei these grounds we dissent from the canons of taste 
vert to thell, which such a selection as the one in question 
dile. Alboniflyid be advocated. The other instrumental piece 
ato, that finds 4 violoncello solo, committed to a native player, 
ot, and subdhy no means the best native player attainable, and 
F Venice’ afl, such ineligible. The singers were Madame Per- 
AMS gave alisni and Herr Pischek. 
Sims Reeves Mr, Ella’s benefit Matinée, as Director of the 
of which isMy,sical Union, held on Tuesday, was a gathering of 
a thing, inflje best instrumental performers attainable, playing 


























nor singers Myll-selected music. To most if not all of these we 
1 “local coMsre paid tribute, save to one, who also appeared 





Benedictfiyest among the “ stars” of M. Benedict's concert. 
mM pare withWe allude to Signor Bottesini, the new contrabasso. 
ylle, and alfhen the Italians present the world with an instru- 
‘ition: bothiigentalist they “ do the thing handsomely,”’—as the 
'y works, inflymes of Dragonetti, Paganini, Piatti, Liverani, 
ile—to proM(ofi, and Briccialdi have sufficiently attested and 
equal to theligil attest. The period of his appearance taken into 
us that Mrdiycount, Signor Bottesini seems to have received the 
sition confisantle of Dragonetti,—and is the most wondrous 
irinsic pleathayer upon and with the contrabasso to be heard. 
But “play” with such a Leviathan ofan instrument, be 
itever so playful, is at best a contradiction in terms. 
which he Flute cannot command the terrors, the Contra- 
» Dettingenffiaso is unable to snatch the graces, of Music; hence, 
F “commongpodigious as is Signor Bottesini’s executive power— 
teresting ageing that it can but be produced at the expense of 
of healthygime, and that even when produced it is less effective 
) point outfian Signor Piatti’s singing upon or sporting with 
es of goods violoncello,we cannot but look forward with 
-ess, speakgmpleasure to the time when he will lay aside foreign 
mancesaregaarvels and consult the genius of his instrument. 
alled uponf{Meanwhile, his performances, however singular they 
» prosperity, are still legitimate in the completeness with which 
y retained,geery thing attempted is executed. 

taste andj The twenty-seventh and last Wednesday Concert 
ithe season took place this week, when ‘ Antigone’ 
ws produced,—_the drama being recited by Miss 
Vandenhoff, Miss Huddart, Mr. Vandenhoff, Mr. 
rdelssohn's0vd, Mr. Stuart, and Mr. G. Bennett; thus in some 
« Jubilee’ “gee giving the proper framework to Mendelssohn's 
not one of™sic, which was the main object of attraction. 
have been 
e Philhare 
Trogress, ag 
oldened in 
eard more 
sing a wish 


rday wee 





s held on 


ven’s Sym- 


Mesrs. Sterndale Bennett and Willy; the execution 
king more satisfactory in the instrumental than in 
he choral effects,which latter were frequently 
tarred by the heavy coarseness and straggling un- 
tttainty of the basses and tenors: thus the lovely 
n repeated Quartett, “O Eros,’ was completely spoiled by the 
- indicativelg Meliciency of the second tenor. The ‘Hymn to 
hus’ went better, and received a general encore. 
second part of the concert consisted of a miscel- 
ineous selection, rendered by Mdlle. Jetty de Treffz, 
civen esta Nis Lucombe, Mr. A. Newton, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
the abuser Pischek, and Herr Formes,—and included 
ome of ourg™e good pianoforte and violin playing by Miss 
mmonstté Mr. Day. The Hall was crowded to excess; 
ind it may“ the concert generally was one of the best of the 
yg *ason. 

We have not overlooked the Concerts of Herr 
Dryschock and Fraulein Stépel: though we can but 
gm Pak of them in general rather than in particular 
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he reviva™8—mentioning the lady as a meritorious pro- 
neiples r of her instrument, and calling attention to the 
. the dayg@ttleman as having gained in execution (if that 


wuld be), also in elasticity and delicacy (as was very 


Viins 


It was performed under the superintendence of 





possible), since his last visit to London. His Matinée 
went off brilliantly._There now remains little beyond 
the Concert of Herr Ernst and Herr Halle to come 
on Monday next—and the last Royal Italian Opera 
Concert, also to be given next week :—and then the 
concert season,—a singularly strange, incoherent— 
yet not altogether uninteresting one—may virtually 
be considered as over for the year 1849, 


the last performance of ‘Gli Ugonotti’ at Covent 
Garden. It is obvious, that so long as the exclusion 
of the “ free list’ is necessary, in order that those who 
throng to enjoy that opera may be accommodated,— 
the Management will continue to give it from time to 
time, till the close of the season. Ecce signum ; it 
has been “ put up” again for to-night, since the above 
lines were penned. 

To all madrigal societies, catch clubs and other 
associations maintained to keep alive the taste for 
English vocal music—and frequented by the aris- 
tocratic and the prosperous—to the Royal Societies 
| of Musicians,—both Male and Female—we beg tore- 
| commend a case for charitable “ act and deed.” We 
are informed that the aged sister of Mr. Bartleman, 
who is to this day boasted as the noblest bass-singer 
ever possessed by England, eminently stands in need 
of aid from the rich and the beneficent.—This is 
one of the junctures when the world of patrons ought 
to recollect how largely the world of exhibiting 
musicians contributes to support charities not its 
own: and we trust that the statement and the appeal 
will not be put forth in vain. 

We understand that arrangements are in progress 
for repeating, in the coming Christmas season, at 
Windsor Castle, the series of dramatic performances 
which, last year, were the earliest evidences given by 
the Court of an interest in the condition and progress 
of English drama. Meantime, other evidences of a 
like sentiment have followed upon that—which we, 
who have so often complained of the royal neglect of 
| our native arts, and artists, are bound from time to 
would best describe the proceedings of Opera “ stars” | time to record. On Tuesday evening the Queen 
—since no sooner has one of them disappeared | went to the Haymarket expressly for the purpose 
“for ever” (as the farewell runs) than we begin to | of secing Mr. Marston's ‘ Strathmore’—on the fifth 
be tantalized with “ more last words of the precious | night of its performance :—and as we believe this 
Mr. Baxter’—with constant notices of the hour | immediate countenance of a new play by an English 
and point of horizon when and at which she may | dramatist is hitherto unprecedented on the part of 
be expected to arise anew. The last time that the | Her Majesty, we allude to it with pleasure. 
public met with the Countess Rossi was in the lively | 
‘Letters from the Baltic, where her singing at an 
amateur concert in Esthonia was described as charm- 
ing every one present with the old charm. We shall 
now shortly for ourselves judge how far the chron- 
icler told trae—since Mr.’ Lumley, resolute in star- 
chasing, has absolutely sueceeded in luring Madame 
Rossi back : advertising in yesterday’s Morning Post 
that “ she has consented to lend her invaluable aid 
to the exposition of lyric art, and to return to the 
scene of her former triumphs.” That, therefore, which 
has been again and again rumoured is no longer a 
rumour, and our contemporaries announce that she 
is already on her way to London. 

* Don Pasquale’ pleased mightily at Her Majesty's 
Theatre on Thursday evening with Mdlle. Alboni as | 
Norina, encored in the finale to Balfe’s ‘ Maid of | 





Haymarket.—On Wednesday evening Mr. Buck- 
stone’s comic drama, called ‘The Maid with the 
Milking Pail,’ was revived. Mr. Tilbury as Lord 
Philander was humorously gallant, and Mr. Howe 
threw a manly bearing into the part of Algernon; 
while Mr. Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam in the 
characters of Diccon and Milly kept the audience in 
a roar of laughter. This revival was preceded by 
‘Strathmore’ which commanded a full house and 
went off with spirit. The new scenery to the tragedy 
—which is of great excellence—is painted, we should 
state, by Mr. Phillips. | 








Musicat anD Dramatic Gossip.—The numbering 
of years is as ungallant as the making of compa- 
risons is odious: thus we will not tell the lustres 
which have elapsed since the students and Maca- 
ronis of Berlin (where are the latter now 2) drank | 
champagne out of the shoe of “the Lind of other 
days”—the bewitching Mdlle. Sontag. Shenstone’s 
couplet reversed— 

So sweetly she bade me adieu 
I thought that she bade me return— 





MISCELLANEA 

Alleged Effects of Electricity on the Cholera.—The 
following is a letter addressed by M. Audrand to the 
President of the Academy of Paris, respecting his 
experiments on the absence of electricity in the 
atmosphere as leacing to the increase of epidemic 
diseases — especially cholera, It is at this time 
exciting much attention in Paris.— 

M. le President,—Since the cholera has been raging in 
Paris with more or less intensity for three months, | have 
made daily observations of the action of the electric machine 
in order to ascertain if there is not a certain relation 
between the intensity of the scourge and the absence of the 
electric fluid, habitually spread in the atmosphere. The 
machine I have used for my daily observations is rather 
powerful; in ordinary weather it gives, after two or three 
turns of the wheel, brilliant sparks of five to six centi- 
sas . + | métres. I have remarked that since the invasion of the 
. ‘yey ac > § ri . . 

Artois, introduced in place of the rondo originally | epidemic, I have not been able to produce on any one 
written to close the opera. But “ mighty pleasure” | occasion the same effect; during the months of April and 
can hardly imply “ much profit,” else the expedient | May = sparks, ay with great _"~ have anee 
adverted to in the preceding paragraph could hardly | {ecorded very nearly with the variations of the cholera; 
. a 9 a , 

have been found necessary. After what has been | this was already for me a strong presumption that I was on 
said again and again of the relative attractiveness of | the traces of ee important fact that I was endeavonting to 
. cae wat tj isi find. Nevertheless, I was not yet convinced, because one 

> respective Pes é not surprising F pe . , : 

the Sapna ra - - "1 r “— sige _ "ah be hee might attribute the effect to the moisture of the air, or to 

Other managers besides M. Julien seem Cisposec | the irregularities of the electric machine. Thus I waited 
to have “a nibble” at ‘ Le Prophéte.” Mr. Lumley | with impatience the arrival of fine weather and heat, to 
announces a divertissement to be danced on skates— — in, ——— —_ a. = _ 

eigen he f phen aah ne weather, and, to my astonishment, the machine, 
by way, we presume, of anticipating the ballet in the frequently consulted, far from showing, as it ought to have 

. . . Meanw 1 > , paras, > ; 
third act of M. Meyerbeer’s new opera.—} feanwhile | done, an augmentation of electricity, has given signs less 
the Directors of the Royal Italian Opera advertise that | and less sensible, to such a degree that during the —_— of 

am: A * m 5 . ; "ae i @ > i 
Mr. Lumley has neither laid hold of their patin,| te sth. Hh, and Gth of June it was impossible fo cota 
A 7 ° 3 gh : 8, arks. 
their pas, or their music. ‘ ’ the machine remained quite dumb. This new decrease of 

We advert to a case recently heard in the police | the electric fluid has perfectly accorded, as is only too well 
courts, for the sake of the comment which belongs to | known, with the renewed violence of the cholera ; for my 
. The cl f the German Opera reduced, it part I was not more alarmed than astonished; my convic- 
it. ne ¢ horus © eu an pe a re ed, IS | tion was complete. I saw only the consequence of the fact 
members complain, to utter destitution by non-pay- | already supposed. It may be imagined with what anxiety 
ment from their manager, cited him before the magis- in these moments of the crisis I consulted nt may 
trate; Herr Reeder’s explanation of their grievance pent vith eagle pny apne Ee mosis toanpenne, 

° : . . , spark ’ 
being emptiness of his treasury caused by the failure | and from hour to hour their intensity increased. I felt 
of his enterprise from its commencement. Now, it is} with joy that the vivifying fluid was returning —- 

> a few days si rury Lane play-bills | atmosphere. Towards evening a storm announced at Paris 
only a few days y ncn ~ = a L fi “8 P y- S| that the electricity had re-entered its domain—to my eyes 
were advertising a dozen a itional per ormances on | j¢ was the cholera which disappeared with the cause which 
the strength of the success of the first twelve. When | produced it. The next day, Saturday the 9th, 1 continued 
shall we arrive at the point of understanding, not 
merely the duty—but also the expediency—of accu- 
rate truthfulness? In no world is it more systemati- 
cally necessary—in none is it more systematically dis- 
regarded, than in the world of theatrical speculation. 
On like unalterable principles of meum and tuum do 
we protest against the perpetual announcement of 


my observations, the machine at the least touch rendered 
with facility some lively sparks. I have thought it my 
duty, Mr. President, to give immediate information of these 
facts to the Academy. The question to me seems now 
perfectly demonstrated, that nature has provided in the 
atmosphere a mass of electricity which contributes to the 
support and maintenance of life. If by some cause this 
mass of electricity decreases, or at any time becomes 
impoverished nearly to exhaustion, what happens? Every- 
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body suffers; those who carry within themselves a sufficient 
stock of personal electricity resist, those who can only live 
by borrowing electricity from the common mass, this mass 
being exhausted, perish. This explains clearly, and in a 
rational way, that not only cholera, but perhaps also all 
the epidemics, which from time to time afflict humanity, 
are caused by the decrease of electricity. If this great fact 
was recognized and admitted in principle, it would be, I 
believe, easy for medical science, which possesses many 
means of producing and maintaining electricity, to prepare 
itself to combat with success, if it should again return, the 
scourge that now seems to be arrested in its march. 

Boat for the Prince of Wales.—By command of 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, Mr. H. G. 
Robinson, Capt. Light, Capt. Smith, R.N., and Mr. 
C. Manby, Secretary of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, attended at Buckingham Palace to present a 
life boat, constructed on a peculis ar principle, for His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. The following 
are the dimensions of the boat :— 





Feet. Inches. 
Length over all ee oe eo 20 0 
Ditto on the keel ee ee 17 4 
Breadth at the main thwart oe 3 23 
Ditto at the back-board thwart 2 11} 
Ditto at the rowlock “is 3 74 
Depth ee 0 114 


She was built by Messrs. Searle & ‘Sons, and is con- 
structed of bird’s- eyc-maple, the linings, saxboards, 
and thwarts, being of Spanish mahogany; her keel- 
band, stem-band, and rudder-hangings are of bronze, 
the rudder of maple, with a carved yoke, gilt, and silk 
lines, and tassels of crimson and gold colour. She is 
also fitted with an elegantly carved chair; the seat of 
which is covered with crimson satin damask, with an 
elaborate pattern in raised velvet of the same colour, 
the back being supported by the Prince of Wales’s 
Feathers, carved in maple and heightened with gold. 
The rowing mat is of the same material as the cushion 
of the chair, and there is a small foot ottoman of 
Utrecht velvet. The sculls are of mahogany, and 
very light. The boat, which is a “single sculling 
skiff,” is lined throughout between the timbers with 
Capt. Light’s patent material, which gives to her all 
the buoyancy and other properties of a life-boat. 
Bampton, near Oxford, June 24, 
Dr. Giles, Mr. Petrie, and Dr. Gale.—I have this day seen 
a@ remark in your paper charging me with having appro- 
riated the labours of Mr. Petrie without acknowledgment. 
f the fact were true, I could not in any way complain of 
the manner in which you allude to the offence,—for your 
words are much less severe than the provocation could 
warrant. But the fact is otherwise than you have stated. 
The idea of collecting all the extracts concerning Britain 
was first suggested to me by the French work of Bonquet. 
My own collection was finished long before lknew Mr. Petrie’s 
work was in existence. As a proof of this,—I offered Messrs. 
Whittaker & Co. to edit such a work several years ago: nor 
was it until [had absolutely made arrs ungements for printing 
the collection that I got a sight of Mr. Petrie’s work. When, 
however, I at last obtained a copy, I naturally and justifiably 
compared the text with my own. Those who will take the 
trouble to do the same will find that mine is the more 
complete of the two,—evidently because I had had the 
advantage of being later in the field. If in many respects 
the extracts appear to be a mere copy of Mr. Petrie’s text, 
Texplain it by saying that a printed text is always chosen 
by readers of the press in preference to manuscript; and as 
my proof-sheets were read, wherever it was possible, by the 
aid of Mr. Petrie’s book, it is very likely that every error 
has been copied. I take advantage of this communication 
to admit the truth of another observation which I have 
seen in your paper:—namely that I have published as 
original, a chronicle before edited by Dr. Gale. The fact is 
in part true. The chronicle fills about eighty pages, of 
which forty are found in Dr. Gale's collection. I discovered 
the error too late; but to remedy the inaccuracy, directed 
Mr. Nutt to cancel the whole edition,—so that not more 
than half a dozen copies, I believe, have been issued. I 
shall immediately republish the whole chronicle in an 
enlarged and amended form, and do full justice to Dr. Gale’s 
previous labours. Those who possess the imperfect copy, 
which professes, without grounds, to be an original edition, 
are requested to re-deliver them to the bookseller in exchange 
for the new work. This process, though expensive to myself, 
is dictated by a regard for justice and propriety. 
Iam, &e. J. A. GILEs. 
Fossil Remains in Southwark.—A singular circum- 
stance, alike interesting to the geologist and natural 
philosopher, has occurred within the last week or two 
—we allude to the finding a large quantity of bones 
of the megatherium, the mylodon, &c., not far from 
one of the railways in the borough of Southwark. 
The number of bones in many instances in per- 
fect condition is considerable, and the mélange of 
medieval and Roman débris, with which they are 
mixed up “ in most admired disorder,” seems at first 
sight to baffle all conjecture as to the time of deposit ; 
they seem, however, to lie mostly superimposed upon 
a soft muddy clay. The discovery is due to Mr. 
Gwilt, of Southwark.— Times. 


To CounmronDEnTs.—O.—F.—received. 











CHARLES KNIGHT, 9, FLE . “7 STREET, 
Will publish for J aly 1 , 
I. 


HE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SELECT 
LITERATURE. Part VL. price 1s Stcpies of Suak- 
spEne, by Charles Knicht.— This Part completes the Volume, 
which ay be had in cloth boards, oe a F rontispiece of Minia 
ture Portraits, engraved on Stecl, price 7 


FRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS: a 
Pictorial History. By George Long, Esq. A.M. Part XV., witha 
Portrait of Fox, and Engravings on Wood, price ls. 

Ill. 

THE LAND WE LIVE IN: Part XXIV., 
price Is., containing the Hosiery District, with Nine Wood- 
cuts, and an Engraving on Steel of Norrincuam, 


IV. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPZEDIA. Part 
XXX., price ls. 


Vv. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING 
T heme Rf oe PEACE. By Miss Martixeav. Part VII. 
con a price <3, 





On the Ist of August, e One Shilling, 

THE LAND WE LIVE IN. Part XXV. 
Cork and Kittagnzy; with a Map of the Sourn of IneELAND. 
ntinental scenery may be, there are points in 
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larney and back for él. 
class. We would hope 
excu reion to Killarney and the 
it would gener: rte a taste for sir 
Great good to Ireland would ari 
two islands,"—* Times,’ June 15. 


Charles Knizht, 90, Fleet street. 











ust ishe 
AN ELABORATE Work ON TILE CONWAY AND 
BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGES. 


‘HE CONWAY and BRITANNIA TUBULAR 
BRIDGES, together with an ample Account of the Experi- 
ments which originated and developed the present form and con- 
struction of these Bridges ; with an experimental he ca on 
hollow beams constr d of wrought iron. By ILLIAM 
FAIR BAIRN E. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. In 
large Svo. price ‘ef 
London: John Weale, 59, 
Co, Paternoster-row. 
UPERIOR SCHOOL B BOOKS. _ 
UTTER" s GRADATIONS in READING 
and SPELLING, upon an entirely new and original Plan, 
by which Dissyll s Monosyllables: with 
numerous ent ading Lessons in Prose 
and Verse. Price le. 6d. bound. 
NG- 













High Holborn ; Messrs. Longman & 










Thirty- fifth edition. 


BUTTER'’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLI 


BOOK and EXPOSITOR;; an Introduction to the Spelling, Pro- 


nunciation, and Derivation of the English Language. 118th 
edition. Price 18. 6d. boun 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 


Engravings. Twenty-sixth edition. Price 6d. 
Sold by Simpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman 
Hamilton & Co., Darton & Co., London ; J. & C. Mozley, Re 3 


Oliver & Boyd argh. 


comple 3 vols. demy 8vo. cloth bound, 35s. 
pREL: AND, ap HIS’ TORICAL 4 STATISTI- 
By GEORGE LEWIS SMYTI 
state of Treland than has yet 








AL 
* A better and truer view of tt he 
been written.”—Morning Chronicl 
* None have grappled with the aid ect so effectively.” 
Sunday Times. 
“ One of the net, most truthful, and philosuphical essays 
ever produce d.”. rESh, 
re estims ate of nye anal is generous and discriminating: we 
have seldom read a more masterly piece of composition, so profound 
in thought, so impressive in feeling, so chaste and elegant in dic- 
tion.”—Jerrold’s Weekly News. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 


BRITISH INSURANCE 


Established in 1809, and incorporated by 





TORTH 
a cOMP ‘AN » 4 
Royal Charte 
London Offices. 4, New Bank-buildings, City, and 10, Pall Mall 
East. i hg 64, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
al, £1,000,000, pany subscribed. 
President — Hie tieese the DUKE of SUTHERLAN D, K.G. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Alexander Cockburn, Esq. Walter A. , reshart, ae 
John Connell, Esq. George Webster. 
John Irvine Glennie, Esq. | Benj. Boyd, Es, 
Charles Hertsle Esq. ; Mark Boyd, Esq. § 


Isaac Sewell, 
Physician—John Ww ebster, M.D. F.R.S 


The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this comm, to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed capital of One Million, besides an accumulating premium 
fund exceeding half a million sterling, and a revenue from Life 
Premiums alone of more than 10 5,0001., which is annually in- 
ereasing. Four-fifths of the profits are septennially divided among 
the insurers on the participation scale of premiums. On insurances 
for the whole life, half the premium may remain on credit for the 
first seven years. 

Tables of increasing rates have been formed up mn ores peculiar 
to this Company, whereby assurances may for the whole 
term of life at the least possible immediate expense, the premium 
commencing very low, and gradually increasing during the first 
five years, after which period an uniform premium is required 
during the remainder of life. 

The following is a specimen of the rates now required by this 
Office : 





‘1 Resident, 


Premium to insure 1002, at death. 





Age. | Without Profits.) Age. | With Profits. 
i £ibnu 20 £118 2 
30. CO 330 § 2910 
20 | 217 3 40 350 
50 | 319 9 50 470 


fecuasp, John King, Bq ia Pell Mal 
— HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 


Proepacbuses, with tables of rates, and full particulars, mat be 
ot ildings, and of the 











OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent. 
and No.2, Bevel Exchange Buildi 
ustablished 1807 sa 
It is respectfully notified to parties holdi 
the renewals of which fall due at Midsummer, that the sam, 
be paid on or before the 9th of July. The receipts are | ameston 
head office, and in the hands of the several Agents, ving att 
The terms of the County Fire Office are highly advan 
the Insured, - d have secured to it a large share of 
bation. All claims are settled with promptitude 
Full sosiioulons will be immediately furnished to “ 
personally, or by pest, to the head office, or to any of its Ages 
who are appointed in all the principal towns of the United 
dom. — JOHN A. BEAUMONT, ‘Managing tte Kin 
AGENTS WANTED. 
HEALTHY AND UNHEALTHY LIVEs ASSURED, 
THE CATHOLIC, LAW and GENERA 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, In 
7 & 8 Victoria, 4 110, Established 1846. silane 
Chairman—T} 
N Tice-( 
No. 8, New Coventry-street, Leicester 
This Office assures not only Healthy bat Bana i 
on mee Kingdom and the Continen 7 on 
Lives declined by other O: es are accepted at , 
Every description of Life Assurance bx ted at ital mi 
facility and on more moderate te than at most other Offi 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every inf nemation to 
obtained on application to the apr g Ac tuary or the Sec: 
at the Chief Uflice, i on, or to any of the C. anpany 's toute 
WILLI AM HENRY — 
anaging. ——~ 


WILLIAM noun I 
rout Great Britain and Trelakd 
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First-rate Agents required thro 


Mr. ARCHER may be consulted on all matter; 
LIFE ASSURANCE, the HOLY GUILDS, and Monon 
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“DIVISION OF | PROFITS. 


BRITAIN MUTUAL Lire 


G REAT 
J ASSURANCE SOCIET 






14, Waterloo-p - a 52, King William- ~street, City, 
SHOLM, Chairman, 
RICHARD H ART LEY TREN NEDY 


» Esq. Deputy-C; hairman, 
This Society is established on the trie d and approved Princip) 
of Mutual Assurance. ‘he first Division of Profits was de ated 
at a General Meeting of “Membe rs, held on the 2th May instant, 
agreeably to the Deed of Settlement, when a Bonus of 30 per cent, 
was given in reduction of future premiums on all Policies which 
had been in force tive years, j — hereafter this Society wil] make 
an Annual Division of Pr 

Big is allowed for half the Annual Premium for the first fiye 


a. “The wannrnene Table exemplifies the effect of the present redue 














| 
ge f Annual ears on = al 
when ae Premium , | Pre: it 
Assured. | “®5"F°°- hitherto paid. 30 per ‘Cent. |now parable 
~ a 4 £1000 £017 6 £6 5 3 £423 12 3 
30 1000 2513 4 714 0 19 4 
40 1000 33.18 4 10 3 6 23 416 
50 1000 4816 8 1413 0 Hu 38 
"74, Waterloo-place. A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
BONUS. 
TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Chief Office—44, Mc vorgate-street, London. 
Trustees. 
Richard Bealey, Esq. Manchester. 


Thomas Farmer, Esq. London. 
men Heald, Esq. M.P. Stockport. 
John Robinson Kay Bury. 


Sq. 
Frederick Mildred, co“ Nicholas-lane. 
William Skinner, a —— -on-Tees. 





Direct 
Chairman—Charles Harwood, E ong 7 S.A. Judge of the County 
Court of Kent, and Recorder of Shrewsbury. 

Deyrity Chairman—J ohn Josiah Buttress, Esq. 
Willian Betts, Esq. William H. Smith, Esq. 
John Churchill, Esq. William Tress, Esq. 

Walter Griffith, Esq. George F. Urling, Esq, 
c. John Vanner, Esq. 
John Wingrave, Esq. 
John Wood, Esq. 





William F. Pocock, Esq. 
William Merry, Esq. 


Officers. 
Physician—Dr. Ratcliffe. 
Surgeons—John M. Camplin, Esq. F.L.8.; 8. Griffith, Eq, 
ounsel, 

R. Matthews, Esq. | C. Harwood, Esq. 
Solicittor—R. M. Reece, Esq. 


DECLARATION OF BONUS. 

The valuation of the Assets and Liabilities of the Society has 
been made to the 3lst December, 1848, and the results submitted 
to Professor De Morgan, F.R.A.S., Peter Hardy, Esq. F.RS., and 
Jenkin J ones, Esq. F.1 ee who certify that the Society's business 
has been of a most satisfactor penned and that the very liberal 
Bonus averaging upwards of 60 per cent. on the Premiums = 
oy 2 per cent. per ge a sum assured), is perfectly safe 
to the permanent interests of the Socie’ 

The class of persons who have eee themselves of the advar 
tages of this Society — principally members of religious com- 
munities, and consequent —_ moral and careful habits), has given 
to the experience of the Star a marked superiority, a8 
manifest from an inspection of the following specimen of Bones 
declared at the first Quinquennial Meeting. held March, 1849. 








| Amount Amount ~~ 

at ‘Wate | —., paid to the added vo the payable ibe 

Policy. Office. A "Tao 
2 | £1000 |£106 9 2| £76 8 2 | £1076 82 
35 1000 =|: 139 15 10 8% 71 71 
45 1000 } 188 10 10 98 0 ¢ i008 6° 
55 1000 2319 2) 12218 9 1122 18 9 
65 1000 4588 2 6 169 17 169 17 











~The next valuation for the Le ag of spportioning profits will 
be made on the 3ist day of D 
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es - W.E. HILLMAN, F.LA. Actumy. 
The Directors of the Star Fire Insurance Company continue ® 
grant Policies against loss or a by fire on PRuildings, Mer 
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pAILW A COMPANY. 
wered by Special Act of Parliament. 
-_ Capital £1,000,000, 
OFFICES, 3, OLD BROAD-STREET. 
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ad ‘aul, Esq., 217, Strand, Chairman. 
of pubyaeew tg 220 rk ley Tarrio, ‘E:sq., 21, Great Tower-street, Deputy- 
e and lib? 


Parties Br wn, Esq. M.P., Westminster and Tewkesbury. 
MP. Montague square. 

tead-court, Croydon. 

’ hitfie sq., 14, Whitehall-place. 

rton Far juhar, Esq., 16, St. James-strect. 

Greig, Esq., 10, Lowndes-street, Belgrave-square. 























ASSURED, she Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Pall Mall East. 
Messr: ee, Paul, Paul : Bates, 217, Strand ; 
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ight Holt, Esq., F.R.C.S 
eet, Westminster. 
3—Messrs. Holt & Aubin, 26, Bucklersbury. 

fter Monday, the 2nd of July, this Company will grant 
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Ody, between s8GLE JOURNEY he var nes Stations of all Railways throug - 
orning except} aat the Tingdot, on the following terms :— : 
First-class Passengers, 3d. to insure 1,000/, t for the journey 
——— s od. ditto 5 irrespective 
1d. ditto 20 “| , of distance. 
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All the Preo charged include the Stamp Duty which will 
able to the Government by the C ompany. 
be gums for which persons are assured will be paid to their 
sentatives in the event of an “accident terminating fatally ; 
gi when it results in prone, injuries only, liberal and imme- 
date compensation will be made, and in suc h'cases the C smpany 
lend one of its officers to the spot, pr ed with money to 
mike advances to any of the assured who may require such assist- 
we,and having authority to make such other gener: al arrange- 
pets for the comfort of the sufferers as tiay be deemed expedient 
Bail the proper amount of compensation in each particular case 
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———.. Bf had at the Vilices of the Company. 

Annual ALEXANDER BEATTIE, Secretary. 

Premium — —— cinnamon Lianne Btn, 5A 
now payable SOAMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
£1412 3 ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 

1719 4 12, Chatham- son Blackfriars, London. 

31410 CAPITAL — 000, 

3 a ors. 
Witttem Butterworth a Esq. Chairman, 

g Director, John Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 


levis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 
Bobert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 

i. B. Henderson, Esq. Major Turner. 

? BCH. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 


BONUS. 
Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society" 's Policies on the 
pufisecale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 1852. 


Annual Premiums with Profits. 


































| Age20. Age 25., Age 30. A ge 35.) Age 40.) Age 4. 45.) Age 50.\ Age 55. 
ba db, d. £. #. d. &.s. d. b. 3. rh £. 2. . d\é. 4 3. d. £.8. d. 
the County $17 9/2 31/2 97, 21621 3 591316214106 5 7 6 
y. st — ok 
sq. Annuities of all kinds, as well as Endowments for Children, are 
Esq. puted by the Society. 
The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others. 
sa INDIA. 
The Society also grants Policies to parties proceeding to or re- 
a. fiding in India, at lower rates than any other Uffice ; also Deferred 
Annuities and Endowments, accurateiy and economically framed 
tomeet the periods of service, and add to the retiring pensions of 
the Civil and Military Officers of India. 
th, Een, Tables, &c. to be had at the Society’s Office in London, or at the 
J Otice it in Calcutta. J OHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, King William-street, London. 
. Directors, 
ociety has Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman. 
Submitted ohn Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
be » and Hetce, Sir Rd. Armstrong, | Fra neis Macneghten, Esq. 
ys ‘ibeeal c.T. Charles Otway Mayne, Esa. 
very Libera pS Esq. M. . | William Rothery, Esq. 
— = Augustus Bosanquet, Es | Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Charles Dash wood ~veoy "Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
the BllisW: felicin Cunliffe, Esq. | Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
igious com- ilburn, Esq. 
), has given Satien-tieate of England, and Messrs. Currie & Co. 
will Solicitor—W illiam Henry Cotterill, Esq 
n of Bons Piysiclun—George Burrows, M.D. F.R.S., 45, Queen 5 ane-sivest, 
1, 1849. Cayendish- square. 
unt now fe principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance Society 
ble at fan annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
th of the tinee-fourths of the prosits among the assured, is admitted to offer 
sured, great advantages ; especially to those parties who may wish to 
ate their proportion of profit to the reduction of future 
2 
; . 1 "The t following table will show the result of the last division of 
00 ts, as declared on the 9th of May, 1849, to all persons who 
218 9 had on that day paid six annual premiums. This will be found a 
917 reduction if the original premiums be compared with those 
of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits :— 
profits will Age | Reduced 
en * Annual 
Sa Foley | Baiget | fom, |p Original | rremtam 
fe . lo the 
y's Agents issued, current Year, 
Actuary. 20 £1,000 £19 6 8, £11 2 4 
» 30 On or 1,000 2484) 409 
eatin 40 By 1,000 3110 0| 18 2 3 
eaves: 50 Teas 7 |. 1,000 4215 0| 41 7 
hah be ° 1,000 6611 8| 38 5 8 
DAVID JONES, Actuary. 


THE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered by Spe- 
cial Acts of Parliament, 3 Vic. cap. 20, and 10 Vic. cap.1. 62, King 
William-street, Londen; and 21, St. David-street, Edinburgh. 
Capital—One Million. 
Dire tor 8. 





les Hindley. a" M.P. 


George Bousfield, Fsc | - it 
T 10m28 riper, 


Thomas Challis, Esq. 
Jacob G,. Cope, k-sq. 








| Thow Sin —— 4 Esq. 
John Dixon, Esq | Hon. ¢ p. Villi _ M.P. 
Joseph F ieteher. E sq. ohn Wilk 






J Esc 
Richard Hollier, Esq. \t Edward Wilson, ‘es sq 
The Midsummer Fire Renewal Re cipts are now rea nay, and may 
be had on application at the hea ~ offic es of the Company, or of any 
of its agents throughout the country 
In the Life Department the ry ompany transacts all business re- 
lating to Life Assurances, Deferred Annuities,and Family Endow- 
ments, upon the most liberal terms consistent with s yund princi- 
ples and public security. 
o all Agents, Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors, liberal 


allowance is made, 
THOM. AS PRICE, Secretary. 


= oa 


A TION. AL PR OV IDENT INSTITU TION, 
for MUTU LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, 
48, Gracechure . London. Enrolled under the Acts “of 
Parliament relating to Friendly Socicties. 
directors, 


Chaivrman—Samuel Hayhurst Lueas, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Lushington, i sq. M.I 
William Cash, | Robert M. Holborn, tien, 

William Miller C} tobert Ingham, Esq. 
Edward Crowley | Rob vert Sheppard, Esq. 
John Feltham, I'sq. | William Tyler, E 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. | Samuel Wilson, Esq. Alderman, 































Physicians, 
J.T. Conqne st. iM. D. F. 1 s. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
I . Br anson & Co, 
Si Messrs Hardy ick & Davidson. 
n ry—Charles Ansell, E F. 


, Esq. 8. 
issued since the 20th Novem ver last 
uther more than six months) is 803, 


of 
making the tots al n amber issued from the commencement of the 





1 





Institution in De cember, , 10.016. 
The Capital Stock of ti Institution, arising exclusively from | 
Premiums, now pote Pe Half a Million Sterling, and, notwith- 
standing areduction on Pre miums of nearly 11,0 r annum 
allowed to Member olicies 
> 140,0002, 
The follo ying instances illustrate the reduction in l’remiums 
and equivalent Donuses on Policies in ( lass 9, payable at death : — 


































- } cr 5 | 23 
as 6S fs | Py 
fgissig| 3, | 2s 5 
Tae z 23 ‘ a 
s3 13 S 23 2 
22/0 & =a = 
“ 9 = cS ~ 
at |< R < 
Years Years £. £. 2. d.| &. 8. Per cent 
12 6 2,009 773 7 19 16 56 
“1. 22 | 1,000 166 9 5 
10f 1,009 213 4 5 10 9 2 
" 700; 91 6 0/16 5 6) SIL 9 344 
f 00 «2104 9 0 30 8 8 111910 3, 
8) 2,000; 222 2 0/5218 4,17 8 4) 32 
6! 5 5,000 826 0 06/829 11 8 (119 15 10} 36 
>. 27 |2,000 160 2 0 4610 0/14 6 8] 31 
af © 200 48 «4 «0/2412 6/ 81511 36 
°, 30 | 2,000 13710 0) 50 3 4/15 0 0 20 
af 62 1,000 119 5 O| 7114 2/2013 2 29 
L238 500, 2612 oO} 1118 4) 21410 23 
3f 54 | 1,090, 65 10 052 76) 9144 2 184 
1; 21 | 3,000 lll 0 0} 60 76/10 5 0 17 
of! 57 23 029 5 6; 310 8 2 
i 29 1,000 2519 0,24 9 4 212 9 104 
1f| 59 | 2,000 4610 ©)126 11 742 oy 
iT 7 500' 6 1 O 1112 6 | on 9 5 
Members whose renewal premiums become due on the Is st of 


July, are reminded that the same must be paid within thirty days 
from that date. 

Copies of the last Report, together ang every other information, 
may be had on application at the Offic 

London, J une 1, 1849. JC )SEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


EF 4° R c LOT H 
Best Quality Warranted . 6d. per square yard. 

Persian and Turkey ps uttern od, a. 

Common Floor C? Joth from do. 


___JOw VETT, Manufacturer, 


HEAL & SON'S LIST of BEDDING, con- 
taining a full Generation of Weights, Sizes, and Prices by 
which Purchasers are enabled to judge the articles best suited to 
make a good Set of Bedding, cont “tree by Post, on application to 
poe! Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham-court-road, 
London. 


|] ICHARD A. C. LOADER’S CABINET 

FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
21, Pavement, Finsbury, begs most respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and the Public to the following articles, all of 
which are made out of well-scasoned materials :— 
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Re 






ce 
ew r Oxfords -street. 
























Sweep-back mahogany chairs, with loose seats, in best 
= Nair seating... .....-secescerecsessescsescesceees £014 6 
ditto with vans seats ; ° 10 6 
sinmanauaey couches to match, from.. 33 0 
Solid mahogany loo tables. polished - 16 0 

Ditto rosewood drawing-room chairs, stuff dvand cov ered 
im Games 0.0.0 ccccccccceccese 013 6 
Couches to match, from 3.0 0 
Mahogany chests A sc polished, from 118 0 
Ditto extra size ..... 215 0 
Japanned chests of drawers, from . 110 0 
Dressing glasses,from ............ 060 
Chimney glasses, best plate,from ... 180 


24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.—R. A. C. LOADER. 
*x* Particular attention is called to the Address. 


UPERIOR SHEFFIELD PLATED DISH 





\) COVERS, with strong silver mountings and silver shiclds 
for engraving the crest oe coat of arms. 
TABLE DISH COVERS. 
Light Plating. Heavy Plating. 
The Gadroon pattern -per set £11 ‘i £1512 6 
The shaped Montrose pattern, do. 12 8 é os 1617 6 
The Grosvenor pattern ...... do. 15 0 0 as 20 6 6 
The Albert pattern era do. 15 : : - 4 z 6 
The Gordon pattern .. 12 6 








The above sets comprise four dish pat ER one 20-inch, one 
18-inch, and two J4-inch. 
uring Silversmiths, 14, 








wWitna 


| Finding it imposs 





OHN MORTL OCK'’S China and Glass | Business 
is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 
are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 
description of goods, at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 
Dinner Service for twelve may be purchased for four guineas.— 
250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Pa 
JATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — Eixrneton 
& Co, manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
pee od the test of 4 ye wear, on ship board and in hotels, 
ntinuing to give the sam etisfaction as solid silver. They 
warn the public ‘that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no security for their quaLity whatever. All 
goods ms +m and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. below @ 
crown, and such only they warrant. 
22, Regent-street, 
45, Moorgate-street, 
Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


] y= =N Pg ED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J NT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the on H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfull solicits from the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical char Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled 
guineas, Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. 
stantial and ace are gene Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.— E. NT, 52, Strand, 33, Cockspur- street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (C a Tower Area). 


SF! \LF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 

1ade of cream-laid paper—Paper to match, Squires for 9d.— 
eee ditto, 5 quires for 1s.—Best Sealing Wax, sks for 
1s.—C ard P late engraved for 2s. 6d.—100 Cards printed for 28. 6d,— 
Books, 28. td. per dozen—A_ choice selection of Dressing- 
Writing Zene, Work-t boxes, E 7 ve Boxes, Blotting-books, 
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j London. 




















ls. per 100, 








cases, 





Tnksts ands, Poeket Books, Cutlery, &c. at the Manufacturer's 
charges, at WILLIAM L 0c KWOOD’s, 75, New Bond-street.— 
Post-oftice orders, for and upwards, sent carriage-free.— 





tine Eau de Cologne, 2s. 6d. per bottle. 


Ge 
N ECHI'S NEW SHOW ROOMS for PAPIER 
i MACHE.—Visitors to London, and all persons ae poate, 
should hasten to inspect the uni jue and recherché stock of E sle= 
gancies now exhibited by MECI 4, Leadenhall-street. near the 
India House. Det -rmin ad to take the lead in taste, he has brought 
out some most superb and novel specimens in Papier Maché. 
ible to display them advantageously in his 
former space, he has, at considerable expense, fitted up a splendid 
Show Room, to which he invites all those who are desirous of seeing 
the most brilliant specimens this country_can produce. Some are 
Socumned with admirable copies of Edwin Landseer’s mos 

and modern painti ogether with some exquisite Lands 
Windsor Castle, Virginia Water, the Isle of Wight, &e. 
has the best stock in London of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's homme 
cases, Work-boxes, Writing-desks, and every thing for the toilet 


and work-table.—4, Leadenhall street. we 
E TOOTH- 


ME TCALFE’S ALKALINI 

POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced : it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
finest enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that Leautiful white appearance so much to be desired ; 
ae its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath. 

& Co., from the many years they have been celebrated as Tooth- 
a h Makers, have had opportunities (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the relative merits of those powders that have been brought 
before the public. They have now succeeded in_ procuring the re- 
ceipt from which the above powder is prepared, and confidently 
recommend its universal adoption.— Wholesale and retail at 
Metcalfe, Bingley s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert 
2a. per box. Caution. The genuine powder will have the Royal 
Arms, combined with those of H. R. H. Prince Albert, on the lid 
of the box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus, 
ss Metcalfe, Bingley & Co., 130 B, Oxford- street.” 


BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 
YOWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 


© TIFRICE, a Waite Powper, ‘compounded of the choicest 
and most recherch¢ Ingredients of the Oriental Herbal. It 
eradicates tartar from the teeth, and thus lends a salutary growth 
and freshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the 
teeth the spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the 
enamel, imparting the most pure and pearl-like whiteness ; while, 
from its salubrious and disinfecting qualities, it gives sweetness 
and perfume to the breath. Being an anti-ecorbutic, the gums 
also share in its corrective powers; scurvy is eradicated from 
them, and a healthy action and redness are induced, so that the 
teeth (if loose) are thus rendered firm in their sockets. Its truly 
efficient and fragrant aromatic properties have obtained its selec- 
tion by the Queen, the Court A Royal Family of Great Britain, 
and the Sovereigns and Nobility throughout Europe— Price 2s. 9d. 
per b 
CAUTION —The genuine article has the words “ ROWLAN DS’ 
NTO” om the wrapper. and the Proprietors’ Name and Address, 
A. ROWL are also 
graved on the Government Stamp, which is affixed on each box. 
Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


| yE SAFNESS.-New Discovery._The ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily powerful, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from all 
others, to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably 
ever can be, produced. Itis modelled to the ear, so that it rests 
within, without projecting. Being of the same colour as the skin, 
is not perceptible. Ens ubles deaf perscns to enjoy general conversa- 
tion, to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies. The 
unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely re- 
and it affords all the assistance that penalty could be 
Also, invaluable newly-invented SPECTACLES, —8, 
OLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, pec = Ee 


5. 
P ic ceadilly. 
N ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
4 fidently recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver 
Complaints; they act as powerful tonic and gentle aperient, im- 
parting stre ngth to the stomach, an composure to the nervous 
system. Sold in bottles at 1a 14d. or 2s. 9d. each, by A blew ye | 
& Co, late B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly 
Medicine Venders. 

Be sure to ask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do not be persuaded. 


to purchase. an imitatio on. 
( YIDDINESS in the HEAD, BIL E, “and 
J APOPLEXY cured by HOLLOWAY 3 PILLS.—A_young 
man of the name of Dastin, a mariner, of St. Michael’s Mount, 
near Penzance, was for years occasionally attacked with a giddi- 
ness in his head while at sea, which rendered his situation one of 
imminent peril ; the malady increased so much that he was com- 
pelled to leave his occupation ; he then commenced taking — 
way’s Pills, which in a comparatively short time restored him 
health, and enabled him to +4 is former employment. "Por 
bile, sick headache, overflow of blood to the head, or sy mptome of of 
apoplexy, this Cee medicine — be taken, w: 
= cure.—Sold d sts, and at Professor Holloway's > 
tablishment, 244, "strand, London. 







































AND & SON, 20, Hatton Garpen,” 























moved, 
—— 








THE BEST REMEDY FOR IN DIGESTION. _ 








RY & SONS, Manufactu 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 
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THE ATHENEZUM 
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HE WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CI. and LXXXVL, for 
JULY. Contents. 


1. POEMS OF ALFRED TENNYSON, 

2. ANCIENT ASSYRIA 

3. LITERATURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

4. BOTANY 

5. FARTHQUAKES IN NEW ZEALAND. 

6. FREEHOLD ASSURANUE AND COLONIZATION. 
7. HUNGARY. 

8 FRANCE UNDER LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


Alpen reisen, von T. C. Kohl ; Imagana Unruh, von Karl Gutzkoff ; 
Ktudes sur la Russie, par le “Baron de Harlhausen ; Sidonia yon 
Bork, die Kloster hexe ; La Revue Comique. 

ritical ‘and Miscellaneous Notices. 
G. Luxford, Whitefriars-street, Fleet- street. 


Price 78. 6, No, 93 (for JULY) of 
THE EDINBURGH 
EW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 
Conducted by Professor JAMESON. 





Contents. 
I. Life and Writings of Berzelius. By M. P. Louyet. 
a On the Relations of Trap-Rocks with the Ores of Copper and 


TIL. On an Equation between the pemperetere ene the Maxi- 
mum Elasticity of Steam and other Vapours. By W. J. Macquorn 
Rankine, Civil Engineer. 

IV. On the Claims to the » Dissovery of the Composition of Water. 
By John Davy, M.D. F.R. 

v On the Acid Springs and ay psum Deposits of the Upper Part 
< Foe’ Silurian System. By T. 8. Hunt, of the Geological Survey 
0! 

VI. An s ancounhet Two Indian Aerolites, and a Mass of Meteoric 
Iron. By Prof. Herbert Giraud, M. 

VII. M. Alcide d’Orbigny on Living and Fossil Molluse 

VIII. On the Geology of the German Tyrol. By Prof. ? avre, of 


neva. 

IX. On the Colour of Water. By Prof. Bunsen. 

X. Geological Changes from Alteration of the Earth’s Axis of 
Rotation. 

XL. On the Downward Progress of the Glaciers of the Alps. By 
Ed. Collomb. 

I. On Trees cleft by Electrical Storms. By Ch. Martins. 

XIII, The Carboniferous Fauna of America compared with that 
of Europe. By Ed. de Verneuil. 

XIV. Flora of the Silurian System, &c. 

XV. On a New Species of —— from New South Wales. 
Thomas Anderson, M.D. F 

XVI. Statistics of Nutmegs. 

a Account of a Craniological Collection. 


Mort 

XVIII. On the Aurora Borealis. By William Sturgeon, Esq., 
late Editor of the‘ Annals of Electricity,’ &c. 

XIX. Oceanic Infusoria, Living and Fossil. 

XX. On Grooved and Striated Rocks in the pad Region of 
Scotland. By Charles Maclaren, Esq. F.R.S 

XXL. — a Simple Form of Rain-Gauge. 


By 


By Dr. 8. G. 


"By John Fleming, 


Xxil, New Adamantine Mineral from Brazil. 
XXIII. Notice of Plants which have recently flowered in the 
Royal Botanic Garden. By Prof. Balfour. 
XXIV. 5s —— Intelligence, List of ; Notices of New 
Pees, 
am & havin Black, Edinburgh. 


Longman & Co. London. 
[HE ECLECTIC B EVIEW, 
cont 


. Rev. J: Dodson and. c ~~ Dissent. 
Guerrazzi's Autobiography. 
The Poetry of Science. 
The Pulpit and the Platform. 
The Ro rt and Fairfax Papers. 
Longfellow’s Poems. 
aylur’s Loyola and Jesuitism. 
Death Punishment. 





for JuLy, 


PN Ape eH 


ce. &e. &e. 
Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 
2. 6d. ; 


(THE DU BLIN U N IV ERSITY MAGAZINE 
for JULY, 1849. Contents, 
1. Ruskin’ . Keven Lamps of Architecture. 
2. Wicked Women. Catherine de Medicis. 
3. Life in the Army 
4 The Virgin V fatto, Iphigenia—Sephshe’s Daughter. 
5. The Late Professor Butler. 
6. Ceylon and the Cingalese. With an Illustration, 
7. The Opium Clipper—An After-dinner Yarn. 
8. ouneee — in the East. 
9. Dublin: a Poe 
10. Sonnets. By Aubrey de Vere. 
11, Church Reform. . 
Dublin: James M'Glashan. 21, D’Olier-street. Wm. S. Orr & 
Co. 147, Strand, London. Sold by all Booksellers, 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S PERIODICALS FOR JULY. 











Brack woop: 'S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCV. hy ee JULY. Price 2s, 6d. 


Dies Boreales. No. II. ee. ‘under Canvass, 
The Island of Sardinia. 

The Caxtons—Part } 

The Game Laws in PO 

Saran nl 

Pestaloz: 


The Crowning of the Column, and Crushing of the Pedestal. 
Postscript. 





YHE JOURNAL of. AGRICULTURE and 

the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND and AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIsTy of 90 UTLAND. 
tXXY. price 38, 


OHNSTON’S P HYSICA L ATLAS, 
Reduced from the Edition in Imperial Folio. 
shanna ~ ey Dk ged a: - 6d. each. 
, con 
Plate VII. PHYSICAL CHART of the the “INDI AN OCEAN. 
VI PACIPIC OCEAN, 
Letterpress, HY atvenaties. pp. 33—40, 


HE BARONIAL aa ECCLESIASTICAL 
ANTIQUITIES of SCOTLAND. 

Part XXVIII. contains Tantallon Castle, exterior,—Ditto, Court 
Yard,—Ditto, From the nen .— Kilwinning Abbey,—The Lady 
Chapel of Glasgow Cathedra 

Price in --~ a 4to, 28. 6d. 
45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Petaeetenere, London. 
Orders received by all Bookselle: 





PERIODICALS FOR JULY. 
THE JOURNAL of DESIGN. No. 5, 
OLAND numerons Fabric Patterns and Engravings. 
ROLA CASHEL. By Cuar.es Lever. 
No, 15, 1s. adh by Puiz. 
WORKS of MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Cheap Edition. Part 31, 7d, 
WORKS of SIR EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON, Baar. Cheap Edition. Part 23, 7d. 
THE FLORIST. No. 19, ls. With a Co- 
loured [Mustration and Woodcuts. 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. No. 343, 
3s. 6d. Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. No. 90, 2s. 6d. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
PHE ART-JOURNAL.—The E ngravings gs which 


illustrate the July Number of the ART- JOU RNAL consist 
of the following :— 
L —a eameriees by a Swan.’ 


Is., 


Engraved on steel, after 
W. Etty, R.A., in the Vernon Gallery. 

.* Seteier of Burgos Cathedral.’ Engraved on steel, after D. 
Roberts, R.A., in the Vernon Gallery 

3. ‘ Dutch er in a Calm.’ Engraved’ on steel, after E. W. 


Cooke, in the Vernon Gallery. 
*The W Wiliows Brook.’ Engraved on wood, from a Drawing by 
W. Hulme. 
5. aon yee Mercer.” Engraved on wood, from a Drawing by 
G 


With u wove fh “of 30 Woodeuts of various subjects, illustrating 
*The Works of Thorvaldsen ;’ * Medizeval Art,’ by, H. Shaw, F.A.S. 
* Edgeworthstown.— the House and Library ; * Seat of the late 
Robert Vernon, Esq., and Church of Ardington ; * Original De- 
signs,’ &c. 
George Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


mt E VERNON GALLERY. — The series of 

Engravings from this noble Gallery of British Art, con- 
taining the best works of the famous British Painters, has now 
reached to sixteen, in the ART-JOURNAL. 

These Pictures have been engraved by Ah most eminent British 
Engravers ; and the Engravings have, for the most p&rt, received 
the cordial’ approval of the several Painters. It is unc uestionably 
a sign of the age not to be mistaken, when Prints, so large 1 in size 
and so admirable in execution, are supplied to the public at a cost 
of ten-pence each. It is not too much to say that a few years ago 
the charge could not have been less than as many shillings. 

The Seven Parts containing this number of Engravings from 
the finest Pictures in the British School, collected in the Vernon 
Gallery, and published in the ‘ Art- Journal,’ may be obtained by 

wae of any Bookseller in London or the Provinces 

* Art-Journal’ also contains in each monthly part, besides 
the nal steel Engravings of the Vernon Gallery, one Engraving on 
steel of a famous work in Sculpture, and between 30 and 40 En- 
gravings on wood, 
George Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster- row. 
On July . 
RE-ISSUE OF KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME, 
(KAPITAL AND LABOUR ; including the 
Resvuits or Macuinery ; and 
A VOLUME OF VARIETIES. By C. Kyicur. 
In a double volume, price 2s. sewed ; 28. 6d. cloth: also, 
I ISTORICAL PARALLELS. ByA.T. Marxry, 
A.M. Ina treble volume, price 3s. sewed ; 38, 8d. cloth. 
CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY OF 
BRITISH WORTHIES. Vols. 9 and 19, in a double wean 
with 12 Steel Engravings and Memoirs, price 2s. sewed; 6d, 
cloth. To be completed in 6 Double Volumes. With 72 Portraits 
on Steel. 
Catalogues of the Series can be had of the Publisher, with a plan 


for binding the complete set in double and treble volumes, accord- 
ing to the sees 








rice 5s., continued Quarterly, 
THE Jou RN AL ‘OF SACRED LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. 
Prospectuses, containing a list of contributors, and the contents 
of the first six numbers, may be had of all Booksellers. 
_C. Cox, 12, King W ‘illiam- street, Strand. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, THE JULY NUMBER OF 
ENTLEY’S MIS SCELLANY 


NTAINS 
The Note-Book of a Coroner's Clerk. By the Author of * Expe- 
riences of a Gaol Chaplain.’ With an L[llustration, 


The Victim of Appearances. 

The Caliph’s Daughter. An Adventure in Modern Bagdad. By 
the Author of *M uckie- mouthed Meg.’ 

Fasciculi from the Luar ig of Jean Paul Richter. 

Cleomenes the Gre ‘ale of the Christian Persecution under 
Dioclesian. By Dinah Maria Muloch. 

Wayside Pictures, through France. Belgium, and Holland. IV. 
The Constitution and the King—V. The Glove of Flanders—VI. 
The Beguin—VIL. Courtrai— VIII. Waterloo. 

vas Strikes an American in England. By Mrs. William Kirk- 
ant 

The Bye-lanes and Downs of England, with Turf Scenes and Cha- 
racters. Sylvanus. 

Chapter = Death of Lord George Bentinck—His personal 
Appearance—An Incident or two in his Turf Career—The 
Bentinck Fund—The Affair of Captain Kerr—The Footpath 
from Welbeck. 

Chapter X. Return to the Bye-lanes and Downs—Our Ride to 
Chester—The Season—The River Dee—* He’s sure to be beat !” 
—The gi ps Ra smen's Plate—Sounding the Market 
—The Off-game—The K ing— The Irish Division—His Rever- 
ence “ laying the Twiggs.” 

or, Geomes and Adventures on the Banks of the Amazon. 


Pei 


‘Chapter x VIIT. Departure from Cajueiro—Presents from the 
Natives—Last Scene—Conversation on Melancholy—A Song 
— Parrots—Ciganas—T he}Cyracura— Last Hoursat Jungeal— 
Departure from Marago—Arrival at Par: 

Memoirs of Chateaubriand. Written by Himself, 
Boulogne en re to Paris. By W. H. Maxwell, Esq. 

Boulogne; its History, Ancient and Modern— English and 
Prem h Watering-places—Reflections upon Cookiug—Great 
Experience of the Author de omnibus rebus et quibuodans aliis 
—Voyage—Outward-bound—The Company—Romantic Me- 
moir of Miss Montagu—My Kinsman and Cicerone—sketches 
of Society ; much Information and very excellent Advice— 
Hints to pugnacious Gentlemen—Interesting Account of an 
Affair of Honour. 

— = in Adversity and Retirement. His Death. By Chi- 





Reastaloomes of Madame Recamie 
Literature of the Month. W arburten's Memoirs of Prince Rupert 
and the Cavaliers, &c. &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


ARIS EXPOSITION 
P MANU rAcTUREs, Pr. 
Markets THE JOURNAL OF DBs 31K. Ne the 
e best Articles now exhibited Noth My Jigrata fall cts 
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